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VICTOR HUGO’S MESSAGE TO HIS PEOPLE. 


One hundred years ago, on the 26th of February, 1802, 
when the century was not yet two years old, there came into 
the world in the old French town of Besancon a child who 
in the due course of days was christened Victor Marie Hugo. 
The child had fallen upon great times. For twelve years and 
more France had been seething like a huge caldron, and the 
seething was stained with blood. It was the throes of a na- 
tion trying in one mighty struggle to break from the bond- 
age of a long past. 

The overtaxed, priest-ridden, ignorant peasant, who had 
been bending for centuries over his hoe, had risen from his 
submissiveness, and demanded his rights with a vehemence 
not paralleled in history. The yoke of the Church galled him. 
He cast it off, and the priesthood was banished. The weight 
of the nobility pressed too hard upon his stooping shoulders. 
With a cry that shook the very foundations of government 
and society, he threw it off; the noble became an émigré, and 
titles ceased. For a short time it seemed that one vestige of 
the past would remain, that the idol of the nation would be 
spared, that there really was “a divinity that doth hedge a 
king about;” but at last the hand of the iconoclast was laid 
on this too, and Louis XVI. passed down to the guillotine, 
amid the hoarse shouts of the maddened populace. Then all 
was gone—king, court, and Church—swallowed up in that 
whirlpool called in history the French Revolution. With the 
cry of “Liberty, equality, fraternity,” the import of which 
words it has scarce realized to-day, France rushed into the 
fray. paen began the fearful surge of events the first act of 
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which was the Reign of Terror, and the last—shall we say?— 
Napoleon on St. Helena. 

When Waterloo had brought peace, and men had time to 
look calmly about, a new order of things was at hand. In 
politics, in Church, in society, the Revolution had done its 
work. The fetters of the past were broken, and men thought 
at least that they had liberty. But there was yet one field 
untouched. The cradle of literature is rocked rather by the 
gentle hand of peace than by the rude shocks of war. The 
Revolution was no time for the crystallization of thought 
into literary form, and so when France breathed again after 
Waterloo men found that the tide had not touched the shore 
of letters. But the spirit of the Revolution was in the na- 
tional life, and could not long be stayed from this field too. 
The cry of the Revolution had been liberty—liberty from the 
shackles of the past, liberty of thought and act and speech. 
And young France only waited now a leader to carry this cry 
into the last stronghold of the enemy; only waited some in- 
trepid captain, some resistless genius, some Napoleon of let- 
ters, to lead on to victory. This leader was found in Victor 
Hugo. 

When “Hernani” was placed upon the boards of the old 
Théatre Francais, that memorable 25th of February, 1830, 
- the last great battle of the Revolution was on, the struggle 
between the two greatest powers of earth—the past and the 
future. For forty-five days the contest raged with fury back 
and forth over every line of the play, till at last the ranks of 
the enemy were broken. The classicists were routed. Then 
began the new era in literature, the era of romanticism, and 
Victor Hugo was its spirit and hero, its incarnation. 

The first great work of Victor Hugo for his people was this 
—that he gave to French drama that which long ago Shakes- 
peare had given to the English drama, freedom of expres- 
sion and thought and action. He made the French stage 
natural and national. But great as was this work, it was not 
his greatest gift to his people. It was a message of liber- 
ty spoken rather to the world of drama than a message of 
life for the great nation of the people. Not here shall we 
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find his enduring monument; nor even in the field of lyric 
poetry, where he sung for patriot and home the sweetest 
songs that had yet been wooed from his mother tongue. 
The word that Victor Hugo brought to his countrymen was 
to come through his pen, but it was to come later, when ma- 
turity of experience had opened to him still larger fields of 
life. 

We may turn for a parallel to the literary movements in 
Great Britain. In English letters Scott had for thirty years 
been charming a world of readers with his inimitable tales of 
romance, when Dickens came to bring to men a new gospel. 
Scott had borne his readers on the wings of fancy to far fields 
of history, and with the flash of his imagination had lighted 
up dim and almost forgotten days—days of the Norman lord 
and the Saxon swineherd, of Ivanhoe and Robin Hood; or he 
had led his followers dreaming into the magic fields of border 
legend, where truth and fiction were blended. When Scott 
lacked material, his mind feasted on the past. Not so with 
Dickens. When the springs of inspiration ran low, he laid 
down his pen and betook himself to the crowded streets of 
London town, there out of the throngs of struggling men and 
women to get new inspiration. He held up to his readers 
no far-off historic or legendary characters, but the men and 
women of his own day with the common failings of mankind— 
Old Squeers and Mr. Micawber and David Copperfield and 
Little Nell, and the rest. He compelled his readers to an in- 
terest in their fellow-men. His gospel was the new gospel of 
philanthropy. 

A like message Victor Hugo was to bring to his people 
across the Channel after still another thirty years, a message 
which was to be new tothem. Many gospels they had heard 
in the momentous years which were gone. Cynical Voltaire 
had spoken words of skepticism which they had learned only 
too quickly. Rousseau and Saint Pierre had brought to 
them the message that “Man is one world, and hath another 
to accompany him.” They had taught men to behold the 
wonders and beauties of the natural world in which they live. 
To this day the fresh breath of nature that comes to us from 
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“Paul and Virginia” wins us to this classic idyl of the wood. 
Chateaubriand and Madame de Staél had taught their coun- 
trymen that there was a world beyond the confines of France, 
where men lived and thought deeply—a world worthy of ad- 
miration and emulation. “Les Nachez” and “L’itinéraire de 
Paris 4 Jérusalem” and “De l’Allemagne” had broadened the 
horizon of short-sighted France till it embraced in its com- 
pass America and Germany and the Orient, and marked a [ 
new epoch in the thought life of their countrymen. These i 
all had been leaders of their people into new and broader 
fields. 

But the children of the Revolution, these men of new 
France, sorely needed to learn another lesson, more impor- 
tant than all these. Every page of their history stood in the 
way of that lesson. Under the kings the peasant had been a 
chattel, or a beast of burden to carry the taxes of the crown, 
and not aman. In the Reign of Terror he was so much ma- 
terial to barricade the streets of Paris, or so much ferocity to 
carry out the bloody plans of a Danton or a Robespierre. 
Under Napoleon he was so much machinery to wield a bayo- 
net and win a battle. ‘What do I care for men,” said the 
warrior one day, “so long as my plans succeed?” Not a ves- 
tige here of that common sympathy which should make the 
whole world kin. 

After centuries of civil oppression and fraternal bloodshed, 
Victor Hugo came to bring to the French people the message 
of the brotherhood of man. And this gospel, like that of 
Charles Dickens, was to come through his novels. Readers 
were no longer served with scenes and actions from history or 
from foreign lands. They were led along the familiar streets 
and boulevards and parks of the Paris of his day. To be sure, 
Balzac was at this time inviting the attention of his readers 
to the world about them, through the pages of “La Comédie 
Humaine,” but it was not to provoke compassion. Victor | 
Hugo compels sympathy; he compels us to go with him into 
lowly places, into scenes of struggle and suffering and sin, 
mercifully veiling those things which M. Zola and his school, 
following in the wake of Balzac, have seen fit more recently” 
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to bring to the light of day. It is not Roman warriors nor 
Spanish Dons nor pompous kings that we meet in “Les 
Misérables,” Victor Hugo’s greatest novel in this new spirit, 
but the French government in its courts, Javert the inex- 
orable policeman, Gavroche the street urchin, Fantine the 
mother whose husband was none, little Cosette the fatherless, 
and chief of all, Jean Valjean the convict, the man whose life 
experienced the great battle between right and wrong, the 
unequal strife between justice and injustice. 

Victor Hugo taught his readers the new truth of the hu- 
manity of all men, even the lowest. He opened the eyes of 
his countrymen to the sufferings and sorrows and human- 
ness of the poor about them—and the injustice which they 
endured at the hands of law and society. He became the 
champion of the downtrodden. He taught men how to real- 
ize in some measure in their lives the meaning of those words 
which had long been upon their lips, the cry of the Revo- 
lution, “Liberty, equality, fraternity,” words which till then 
had been almost a mockery. 

When future years shall have dispelled envy and carping 
criticism, when men shall come calmly to measure the influ- 
ence of Victor Hugo upon his time, they will find his endur- 
ing monument not in the stately Pantheon of Paris, where 
they have laid him to rest, and over whose Corinthian por- 
tal an honoring nation has inscribed “France to her great 
men in memory,” but in these words inscribed in the hearts of 
his countrymen: “He brought to his people the message of 
the brotherhood of man.” I have said enduring, for may we 
not believe as the author himself says in the preface to “Les 
Misérables,” “So long as the three great problems of the 
country, the degradation of man by the proletariat, the down- 
fall of woman through hunger, and the atrophy of the child 


through night, shall remain unsolved, . . . so long as 
there shall remain upon the earth ignorance and misery, 
books such as this cannot be in vain?” A. B. CooKE. 


Wofford College. 
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A SOUTHERN EXPERIMENT IN TOWNSHIP 
GOVERNMENT. 


THE framers of the Constitution of West Virginia (1863), 
under which the State was admitted into the Union, planned 
for the gradual introduction of the township as an area of 
local administration, modeled somewhat after the New En- 
gland township. It was a novel experiment, which, however, 
was tried through a period of nine years, at the end of which 
(1872), by the provisions of a new Constitution of that year, 
the township ceased to exist as an area of administration ex- 
cept for school purposes. It is not easy to transplant with 
success the local institutions of one community, in which they 
have grown up with the growth of the community, into the 
strange environment of another community, in which have 
grown up institutions of a different type. I propose in this 
paper to give an account of the effort to organize the town- 
ship scheme of New England as the basis of local administra- 
tion in a section of country south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, which had never known any other basis than the county. 
But in order to understand this experiment for all it is worth, 
it is necessary first to take note of the origin and status of 
local government in Virginia prior to the formation of West 
Virginia, as well as the origin and status of the township in 
those communities where it has formed the unit of local gov- 
ernment. 

The settlers of New England, generally speaking, came 
over as organized church societies. Each congregation was 
a sort of little self-governing democracy, in which the whole 
free adult male population took part. A church was located; 
small farms were laid out and houses were built convenient to 
the church. It was the meetinghouse for worship and the 
town house for civil government; the rulers of the church 
were also the rulers of the little state in the wilderness. The 
area over which they exercised authority they called the town- 
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ship. Here the people met in primary assembly to deter- 
mine questions affecting them, whether of Church or State. 
Here physical conditions, religious considerations, the perils 
of common dangers, and other circumstances kept the people 
in comparatively compact groups. 

The motives which prompted the settlement of Virginia 
had their mainspring in the prospective profits of trade. The 
adventure was primarily commercial. The migrations to Vir- 
ginia were by individuals, not by groups or congregations. 
Here large plantations, sometimes containing thousands of 
acres, were occupied by a single planter, his retainers, and la- 
borers. The coast of Virginia is penetrated by many broad 
and deep rivers in which the tides of the sea ebb and flow for 
many miles inland, with a depth sufficient to float seagoing 
vessels. It was a country fitted by nature for great planta- 
tions. Each planter had his own wharf, where he loaded his 
tobacco on ships which sailed directly to England and where 
he received from foreign ports such commodities as he de- 
sired to buy or trade for. Each plantation was a self-sustain- 
ing community within itself. It had its tanners, weavers, 
shoemakers, and other craftsmen, as well as slave laborers. 
It could have no near neighbors. Under these circumstances 
a large district was the only area that could be made available 
for local government. The conditions favorable for the town 
meeting did not exist. Meetings of the planters in primary 
assembly were impracticable. Hence the English county, 
with its scheme of representative government, became the 
basis of local government. 

Township government as developed in New England, and 
county government as developed in Virginia, either singly or 
in combination, have become the prevailing types through- 
out the United States. In studying the expansion of the 
United States one is impressed with the fact that wherever 
the New Englander went as a colonist he took with him and 
set up his own institutions of local government, and wherever 
the Virginian went he likewise carried with him the institu- 
tions with which he had become familiar. 

The settlement of the western slope of the Alleghanies was 
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effected by types of men somewhat different from either the 
planter of the South or the tradesman and seaman of the 
North. The basic eletuent of the population of Western Vir- 
ginia was, indeed, Virginian; but it was Virginian largely de- 
rived from the Shenandoah Valley, with a strong admixture 
of English, Scotch, Dutch, Swiss, Germans, and Huguenots, 
to which were added quite considerable elements of migra- 
tion from the older colonies—Maryland, Delaware, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, New York, and New England.’ There are 
very few West Virginians whose ancestors came from the 
region south of Virginia and Kentucky. The organization 
of this territory was effected, however, in accordance with the 
Virginia policy, and the county became the basis of local ad- 
ministration and representation. 

It is claimed among the merits of the township system that 
it trains the citizen to take part in the affairs of local govern- 
ment and fits him for the higher duties to which he may be 
called; that the town meeting is a primary assembly, a sort of 
legislature in miniature, in which all adult male citizens are 
expected to sit as members and to take part in the discussion 
and determination of public questions. The county system, 
on the other hand, is barren of any claim as an agency for the 
political education of the masses in practical questions of local 
self-government. It has the merit of prompt and convenient 
dispatch of business; but the mass of the people look to their 
local officers to do all the thinking for them on questions of 
local polity. In Virginia, prior to 1851, the suffrage was re- 
stricted by a severe property qualification; representation in 
the Legislature was based in a measure upon property; and 
the officers for whom even the qualified electors might vote 
were limited to members of the General Assembly. All other 
officers, State and local, were chosen by the General Assem- 
bly or appointed in some manner. The Governor and officers 


1Of the seventy-one members who sat in the first Legislature of West 
Virginia, forty-eight were born in Virginia, three in Maryland, and the re- 
maining twenty north of Mason and Dixon’s line. Of the forty-eight native 
Virginians, a large percentage was born of parents who came, or whose an- 
cestors came, from the Middle and Northern States. 
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of the State were chosen by the joint vote of the two Houses 
of the General Assembly; the judges were chosen in the same 
manner; the clerks of courts were appointed by the courts; 
sheriffs and justices were appointed by the Governor upon 
the nomination of the county courts; constables were appoint- 
ed by the justices. Some modification of this exclusive sys- 
tem was made by the Constitution of 1851. Every white 
male citizen of the age of twenty-one years, who had been a 
resident of the State for two years, was made a qualified 
voter; but the property basis of representation still prevailed. 
All State, judicial, and county and district officers were made 
elective with the exception of the Secretary of State, Treas- 
urer, and Auditor, who were chosen by the General Assembly. 
Thus it will be seen that when the Civil War came the people 
of Virginia had enjoyed the privilege of choosing their ad- 
ministrative officers during the brief period of ten years. 
They had not become familiar with practical questions of ad- 
ministration, but had theretofore depended upon their ap- 
pointed or elected agents and representatives to do all this 
work for them. The result was to dwarf rather than develop 
the capacity of the people for local self-administration. 

No subdivision of the county in Virginia was at any time 
made an area of local administration prior to the formation of 
West Virginia. The Constitution of 1851, it is true, author- 
ized the laying off of counties into magisterial districts, as 
areas within which justices and constables were thenceforth 
to be elected; but these districts were essentially election pre- 
cincts, and played no part in local administration. 

The scheme of the township system provided for by the 
new State divided each county into not less than three nor 
more than ten townships, reference being had, as far as prac- 
ticable, to the convenience of the inhabitants and to the 
equalization of the number of white people to be included in 


each. The township was made a corporation under the name 


of “The Township of , in the County of The sec- 
ond section of Article VII. of the Constitution (1863) reads 
-as follows: 
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2. The voters of each township, assembled in stated or special township 
meeting, shall transact all such business relating exclusively to their town- 
ship as is herein, or may be by law, required or authorized. They shall an- 
nually elect a Supervisor, Clerk of the Township, Surveyor of Roads for 
each precinct in their township, Overseer of the Poor, and such other officers. 
as may be directed by law. . . . The Supervisor, or in his absence a 
voter chosen by those present, shall preside at township meetings and elec- 
tions, and the Clerk shall act as clerk thereof. 

The scheme was not hampered by constitutional handicaps. 
It could be molded, enlarged, or diminished by statute law 
to suit the conditions and the capacities of the people. The 
Legislature passed acts conferring upon the townships very 
broad powers. Each township was given authority to pur- 
chase, hold, and dispose of real estate for the public use and 
benefit of its inhabitants; to receive and hold grants, devises, 
bequests, and conveyances for the same use and benefit; and 
to make all contracts and agreements that might be neces- 
sary and convenient in the proper exercise of its corporate 
and administrative powers. The annual township meeting 
was held on the fourth Thursday in April under the presi- 
dency of the Supervisor. Minute details respecting the trans- 
action of business were prescribed by statute.” 

In addition to the officers named in the Constitution, the 
Legislature provided for a treasurer,*® a township committee,* 
school commissioners,® inspectors of elections,® etc., and de- 
fined their powers and duties. The voters of the township 
at any legal meeting could make by-laws for the government 
of their meeting and for the conduct of affairs committed to 
their administration, subject to the limitations prescribed by 
law; and could impose fines and penalties for the violation of 
such by-laws.’ In addition to the rates imposed by general 
law, the voters of the township in any regular or special meet- 
ing, provided two-thirds of the whole number of voters pres- 
ent, or a number equal to a majority of all the votes in the 


2 Acts of West Virginia, 1863, Chapters 46 and 89. 
8 Ibid., Chapter 89, Section 8. 

4Ibid., Section 17. 

5 Ibid., 1863, Chapter 137. 

6 Ibid., 1863, Chapter 100, Section 7. 

7 Tbid., Section 2. 
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township agreed, might levy taxes on the property of their 
township for the following purposes within the limits speci- 
fied: For the maintenance and improvement of the free 
schools; for the purpose of procuring the necessary land, and 
erecting schoolhouses and furnishing them; for purposes of 
public roads and bridges; for purchasing land and erecting 
thereon a township hall for the use of the township meeting 
and for the purposes of the township government; for pur- 
chasing land and maintaining thereon a public cemetery. In 
skort, the design looked forward toward making the town- 
ship the primal unit of local self-government instead of the 
county, in all those matters of local affairs pertaining exclu- 
sively to the township. 

To what extent were these powers exercised? Patient 
research has failed to disclose the exercise of a single one of 
them that may be called the additional powers relating to the 
police and fiscal affairs of the township. Township meetings 
were indeed held, but they were held for the primary purpose 
of electing officers, not for purposes of local administration of 
public affairs. No townhouse was ever erected, and no ad- 
ditional rate was ever voted in any township for any of the 
purposes mentioned above.® Why, during a period of nine 
years (1863-1872), when the Constitution and laws were con- 
structed with that object in view, did the voters of the town- 
ship fail to make the township a primal unit of local admin- 
istration? A number of causes contributed to the failure: (1) 
The inexperience of the people in conducting for themselves 
the affairs of local administration; (2) the turmoil, strife, and 
distractions of the Civil War and the period of reconstruction 
following it; (3) the heavy burden of taxation already resting 
upon the loyal counties during these years, which forbade 
the levying of additional taxes for the purposes enumerated 


8 Ibid., Section 19. 

® This statement is based upon information derived from men still living 
who held the offices of supervisors and clerks of townships. Some men still 
living, who were supervisors, and whose duty it was to preside at township 
meetings, have.said to me that they do not remember that such meetings 
were ever held. Clerks, whose duty it was to keep a journal of these meet- 
ings, say that they do not remember ever keeping such a journal. 
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in Section 19 and Chapter 89 of the Act of 1863, above re- 
ferred to; and (4) perhaps the most potent cause, the fact that 
the jurisdiction of the township and the county overlapped— 
that is to say, was concurrent—upon all questions of roads, 
bridges, ferries, charities, etc. The sole subject over which 
the county had no control was the establishment, mainte- 
nance, and improvement of the system of free schools and the 
administration of school affairs; and the township (or dis- 
trict) became and continues to be the unit for the adminis- 
tration of schog] affairs. All other subjects of local adminis- 
tration have been taken over by the counties. 

The Constitution (1863) with respect to county govern- 
ment provided as follows:!° 

The Supervisors chosen in the townships of each county shall constitute 
a Board, to be known as “ The Supervisors of the County of ——,” by which 
name they shall sue and be sued, and make and use a common seal, and en- 
act ordinances and by-laws not inconsistent with the laws of the State... . 

The Board of Supervisors . . . shall . . . have the superintend- 
ence and administration of the internal affairs and fiscal concerns of their 
county, including the establishment and regulation of roads, public landings, 
ferries, and mills. 

The people had become accustomed to the administration 
of their affairs of local government by officials appointed 
prior to 1851, and elected by popular vote during the decade 
preceding the breaking out of the Civil War. The county asa 
unit of local administration was left undisturbed. The town- 
ship might act in aid of the administration of the affairs with 
which the county was charged, and, had the voters of the 
township been so disposed, they might in the course of time 
have taken over to themselves practically the entire adminis- 
tration of these affairs. But to do so successfully called for a 
degree of training based upon experience, usage, and custom 
in which these people at the moment were wanting. The 
county had heretofore looked to these questions of adminis- 
tration; let it continue to do so. It is an interesting query 
that suggests what might have taken place if the Constitu- 
tion had made the township the sole primary unit of local ad- 
ministration upon all questions, without the county board of 
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supervisors to lean upon, as was done in the case of school 
affairs. In a few instances it seems that township meetings 
were called; but usually a mere handful of voters attended, 
and nothing of importance was done of an administrative 
character. The original statute required no more than twen- 
ty voters to constitute a quorum at a township meeting; but 
we may infer that even this small number was sometimes 
wanting, because in 1865 we find an act providing that ten 
may make a quorum.'! While the voters seem to have been 
utterly indifferent to a participation in the affairs of the local 
government through the medium of a popular primary as- 
sembly, they were alert when there was on hand the election 
of officers whose duty it should be to administer these affairs 
in their behalf. Experience demonstrates that year after 
year the elected local official makes it his business to ascertain 
the popular will upon questions of local administration, and 
woe betide him if he disregards it. It is by no means certain 
that the West Virginian has not chosen that system which is 
best adapted to his needs. 

The civil administration of the county by a board of super- 
visors composed of one member elected annually from each 
township seems to have worked well in most localities. In 
accordance with this scheme the county board was composed 
of from three to ten members, depending on the size of the 
county and its population. This was purely an administra- 
tive board, and had no legal jurisdiction whatever. In this 
it differed radically from its predecessor under Virginia, the 
old monthly court composed of justices, unlearned in the law, 
who had civil, criminal, and equity jurisdiction. 

The period of reaction along the border following the war, 
the period that is coeval with the period of reconstruction, 
witnessed the overthrow of the whole system of local govern- 
ment created under the Constitution of 1863. A convention 
was called in 1872 to frame a new Constitution. It was an 
unfortunate moment at which to call a constitutional con- 
vention. Disfranchisement for participation in the rebellion, 
or for sympathy with it, had aroused prejudice and strife; and 

Tbid., Chapter 60. 
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the Flick amendment to the State Constitution had set them 
free, and their fury was not spent for another decade. The 
ultra party that had organized the State had fallen into dis- 
favor. The thrusting of the ballot into the hand of the re- 
cently freed negro, who as yet was incapable of making intel- 
ligent use of it, drove great numbers of men, who had es- 
poused the cause of the Union, away from their party affilia- 
tions during the war. The membership of the majority in the 
convention represented all the reactionary elements precipi- 
tated by the Civil War, the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States—reg- 
istration, disfranchisement, dissatisfaction with political and 
administrative conditions, and disappointed political ambi- 
tion. Indeed, the minority could muster only twelve ad- 
herents out of a total membership of seventy-eight, and these 
were dubbed the “twelve apostles.” The township system 
and all that depended upon it were looked upon with disfavor 
as an importation. This was enough. It was doomed. 
Even the word “township” was erased from the statute book; 
the boards of supervisors went with it; and in place thereof 
was substituted and restored that cumbrous old piece of ma- 
chinery of county government known as the county court— 
the “ ’Squi’es’ Co’t”—as it existed in Virginia before the war. 
During the last decade West Virginia had outgrown this an- 
tiquated system. It proved so out of date and so unsatis- 
factory that the party that restored it to operation submitted 
a constitutional amendment in 1881, providing for the pres- 
ent system of a board of three county commissioners, which 
was adopted. RicHARD ELtswortTH Fast. 
West Virginia University. 


12 There was a St. Peter and a Judas Iscariot among them. 
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A STUDY OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
II. Formative INFLUENCES: THE INFLUENCE OF GOETHE. 
I- 
Pror. SAINTSBURY has said that Arnold’s style “is a blend- 


‘ing of the old Oxford academic style with French persiflage.” 


He explains, moreover,’ that the old Oxford academic style 
was written by Newman before the latter left the Anglican 
Church, by Dr. Arnold and by a number of other Oxford men 
as far back as Lockhart. The remark is suggestive, and there 
certainly appears to be a similarity of flavor between New- 
man’s earlier style and Arnold’s. Yet, if nothing more tangi- 
ble can be made of this similarity—and it seems impossible 
tc go beyond a mere perception of it—it may be dismissed 
without further discussion. 

In speaking of the influence of French prose upon Arnold’s 
style we are treading upon firmer ground, since we have Ar- 
nold himself to guide us. In the essay on the “Literary In- 
fluence of Academies,” having quoted a passage from Jeremy 
Taylor, he says: “That passage has been much admired, and, 
indeed, the genius in it is undeniable. I should say, for my 
part, that genius, the ruling divinity of poetry, has been too 
busy in it, and intelligence, the ruling divinity of prose, not 
busy enough. But can any one, with the best models of style 
in his head, help feeling the note of provinciality there, the 
want of simplicity, the want of measure, the want of just the 
qualities that make prose classical ?””? 

Then follows, as an example of classical prose, a passage 
from Bossuet. Farther in the essay we have a description of 
three styles, which Arnold calls the Corinthian, the Asiatic, 
and the Attic. Speaking of the Corinthian style, he says: 
“Tt has not the warm glow, blithe movement, and soft pliancy 


1In a letter to Prof. L. M. Harris, of the College of Charleston. 
2Essays in Criticism, Vol. II., p. 62. 
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of life, as the Attic style has; it has not the overheavy rich- 
ness and encumbered gait of the Asiatic style; it has glitter 
without warmth, rapidity without ease, effectiveness without 
charm.”*® Now, “the power of French literature is in its 
prose writers.”* They wrote in the Attic style—Bossuet, 


for instance; but also Fénelon and Pascal, La Bruyére and 


‘Vauvenargues. In English there are isolated examples of 
Attic prose, such as Addison’s. So Arnold, whose lifelong 
study of French literature is evident, seems to have purpose- 
ly set himself to acquire the Attic style of the great French 
prose writers. This, it is well to repeat, he opposes above all 
to the Asiatic style, which has been used by many of the great- 
est English writers and which includes styles differing as 
widely from each other as Burke’s and Ruskin’s. 

If, then, Arnold formed his style upon French models, let 
us see what an eminent French critic whom he admired, and 
whom he helped to introduce to the English public, has to say 
of his style. Edmond Sherer says: 


M. Arnold est un charmant écrivain. I] a la clarté limpide et la bonne 
grace. On ne le prend jamais en flagrant délit d’attitude prise, de tour 
ambitieux. C’est un repos d’ouvrir ses livres lorsqu’on vient de lire ceux 
des grands manniéristes dont s’en orgueillet si & tort la litérature de nos 
voisins: Carlyle au jargon conscient, voulu, calculé; Ruskin et ses affec- 
tations de profondeur, sa laborieuse recherche d’expression, toutes ses poses 


études d’un charlatanisme qu’on regret de voir allié parfois & un mérite réel,. 


et qui constituent un péché contre le vrai sérieux et le grand goftt.5 
Matthew Arnold [says Sherer elsewhere] had probably as many ideas in 


his head as Carlyle, and as much poetry in his soul as Ruskin; but he did. 


not on that account consider himself obliged te speak like a mystagogue.® 


In this extract from Sherer a distinction is drawn, some- 
what similar to Arnold’s, between the Attic style and the 
Asiatic, and Arnold is represented as possessing an Attic 
style. 

Now, when we attempt to characterize Arnold’s style as a 
whole, we will find ourselves irresistibly drawn to his own 
description of the Attic style, which, as we have seen, has 


STbid., p. 75. 

4Ibid., p. 53. 

’Etudes, Vol. VII, p. 5. 

6 Quoted in New Studies, E. Dowden, p. 360 
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“warm glow, blithe movement, and the soft pliancy of life;” 
to which we may well add the qualities noted by Sherer, 
limpid clearness and fine gracefulness. One exception only 
can be taken to this description, that a warm glow is not al- 
ways present in Arnold’s style; it comes to life only when Ar- 
nold drops his almost habitual restraint, which is a chief 
quality of his prose as well as of his poetry. And he does 
this not infrequently. It is not enough to mention as ex- 
amples the lecture on Emerson and the essay on George 
Sand, for in many other places Arnold’s quiet, unemotional 
style swells to sweet and sonorous cadences of mournful 
grace. A few of these passages may be given. 


Steeped in sentiment as she [Oxford] lies, spreading her gardens to the 
moonlight, and whispering from her towers the last enchantment of the 
Middle Age, who will deny that Oxford, by her ineffable charm, keeps ever 
calling us nearer to the true goal of all of us, to the ideal, to perfection, to 
beauty, in a word, which is only truth seen from another side?? 

One other passage, the final in the essay on Marcus Aure- 
lius: 

We see him wise, just, self-governed, tender, thankful, blameless, yet 


with all this agitated, stretching out his arms for something beyond—“ten- 
dentemgne manus ripz ulterioris amore.” 


Il. 


Even a casual reader of Arnold’s works will be struck by 
the very great number of references to Goethe which occur 
in them. And even without examining these references in 
detail, a strong impression will be gained that, not only in 
matters of opinion but also in matters of literary form, Goethe 
was Arnold’s master. This impression will rise to a certain- 
ty if we consider carefully the references to Goethe and the 
quotations from his recorded conversations and from his 
writings which are scattered throughout Arnold’s works. 
In a letter dated in the year 1848 Arnold says: “Wordsworth 
and Goethe are the two moderns I most care for.” In the 
frequent lists of his reading the name of Goethe is never omit- 
ted, and in “The Strayed Reveler and Other Poems,” pub- 


7 Essays in Criticism, Vol. p.11. *Ibid., Vol. p. 379. 
10 
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lished in the.same year, the influence of this reading is visible. 
it appears in the meter of a poem, that gave its title to the 
volume, and in the meter of “Consolation.” This meter, 
which, so far as I know, does not occur before Arnold in Eng- 
lish poetry, is identical with one used by Goethe in some of 
his best-known poems. Certain movements in “Consola- 
tion” are certainly imitated from Goethe’s “Grenzen der 
Menschheit.” 


Mist clogs the sunshine Wenn der Uralte 
Smoky dwarf houses Heilige Vater 

Hem me round everywhere Mit gelassener Hand 
A vague dejection Aus rollenden Wolken 
Weighs down my soul. Segnende Blitze. 

Yet while I languish Ueber die Erde saet, 
Every where countless Kuess ich den letzten 
Prospects unroll themselves Saum seines Kleides 
And countless beings Kindliche Schauer 
Pass countless moods. Treu in der Brust. 


The movement in these two passages, especially in lines 1, 
2,7, 9, and 10, is sufficiently similar to exhibit the direct imi- 
tation. In variations of this meter Arnold wrote eleven 
poems. 

In the following four years we again find Arnold reading 
Goethe’s works, his biography, and his letters to Lavater and 
Frau von Stein. But it is not until 1853 that the influence of 
Goethe appears in full force. The preface to the poems of 
that year gives evidence of a reading of the book which, in 
this connection, exerted the very greatest influence on Ar- 
nold, Eckermann’s “Conversations with Goethe.” Of about 
forty-five references to Goethe which, either with or without 
direct quotation, occur in Arnold’s writings, eighteen quota- 
tions are from Eckermann. These, moreover, are the only 
ones which are significant in regard to Goethe’s influence 
upon Arnold. In Eckermann, likewise, certain distinct pas- 
sages are to be found which, without quoting, Arnold seems 
to have had in mind. Of the two groups, we give, first, the 
direct quotations, then the parallel passages, in chronological 
order. 

In the preface of 1853 Arnold borrows from Eckermann 
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the idea of two kinds of dilettanti in art: those having no 
thoughts of their own; and those who, having them, are un- 
able to use them. The passage from which Arnold quotes 
is a remark from a letter of Mozart to which Goethe refers 
with distinct. approval: 

You dilletanti should be reproved, for either one of two things usually 
happen with you. You either have no ideas of your own, in which case 


you borrow them; or if you have ideas, you do not know how to treat them. 
(Eck., Vol. I., p. 188.) 


Also, the main contention of the essay seems to have been 
suggested, or at least strengthened, by two passages in which 
the importance of the subject in poetry is insisted upon: 

The whole art of modern times is in a bad way, since worthy subjects are 
lacking to the modern artist. (Eck., Vol. I., p. 65.) 


No one seems to realize the fact that the true power and effectiveness of 
a poem consists in the situation, in the motifs. (Eck., Vol. I., p. 139.) 


In the “Lectures on Translating Homer,” Arnold’s next 
prose work (1861), no passage occurs which throws further 
light on Goethe's influence. The same is true of the essays 
written in 1862. But in the next year, in the essay on Heine, 
Goethe is quoted and referred to with noteworthy reverence. 
Here Arnold quotes Goethe as having said that Heine “was 
deficient in love.’”® But in the poem on “Heine’s Grave” Ar- 
nold seemed to be no longer certain that Goethe did actually 


make this remark: 
But was it thou? I think 
Surely it was! that bard 
Unnamed, who, Goethe said, 
Had every other gift, but wanted love.” 


The mistake which Arnold makes here, both in the essay 
and in the poem, is evidently due to a misapprehension of this 
passage: 

We then spoke of Platen. “It is not to be denied,” said Goethe, “he 
possesses many splendid qualities; but he is lacking in love.” (Eck., Vol. I., 
p. 171.) 

In the essay on “The Literary Influence of Academies” two 
quotations occur: “Was uns alle baendigt, das Gemeine,” 


* Essays in Criticism, Vol. I, p. 192. ™ Poems, p. 314. 
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from Goethe’s Epilog Zu Schiller’s Glocke, and a remark of 
Goethe that Byron’s poems “are after all not so immoral as 
the newspapers.”44_ In “The Function of Criticism at the 
Present Time” we have quotations, first, 

Das Wenige verschwindet leicht dem Blicke 

Der vorwaerts sieht wie viel noch uebrig bleibt! 
from “Iphigenie auf Tauris.” (Act 1, Sc. 2.) Also 

Wenn das denken nur nicht so schwer waere. (Eck., Vol. I., p. 289.) 
and Goethe’s reproach of the French for “having thrown 
quiet culture back,” which I cannot definitely place. 

In 1867, in the essay “Democracy,” in the course of a dis- 
cussion on “doing as one likes,” this sentence occurs: 

it is a very great thing to be able to think as you like; but after all, an 
important question remains what you think. 

Side by side with this, considering the tone of the whole 
essay, a passage from Goethe is significant: 

To speak one’s opinion right out, directly and rudely, can only be excused 
and considered well, if one is thoroughly in the right. (Eck., Vol. I., p. 264.) 

The year 1869 produced “Culture and Anarchy.” Here 
Arnold quotes Goethe’s warning of the “eigenen grossen Er- 
findungen” (Eck., Vol. 1, p. 48) of sectarians. In this book 
also occur Arnold’s discussion of “whole and corner” forms 
of religion and their separation from the “main current of 
national life,” and his denunciation of provincialism. The 
spirit of all this is summed up by Goethe: 

We are all purely our own particular selves, no conformity is to be 
thought of. Each man has the opinions of his province, of his city, even of 
his own person; we may have to wait very long before achieving a kind of 
thorough culture, common to all. (Eck., Vol. II., p. 14.) 

Here it may be mentioned, too, that the text of a great 
portion of ‘“Friendship’s Garland” is a phrase from Goethe: 
“Ernst der ins ganze geht.” (Eck., Vol. 1, p. 154.) 

After “Friendship’s Garland” appeared a number of works, 
notably “Literature and Dogma” and “God and the Bible,” 


1 The passage referred to occurs on page 96 of Vol. 28 of Goethe’s works 
(Cotta’s Bibliothek der Weitliteratur), in a review of “Don Juan.” So, also, 
the saying of Goethe that he had been to the young German poets mainly 
a liberator, quoted in Arnold’s essay on Heine, occurs on page 266, Vol. 37, 
in a short article called, “Noch ein Wort fiir Junge Dichter.” 
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in which no significant quotations are found. Frequent men- 
tion of Goethe shows that his influence had not grown less 
during these years (1871-1879), but there is nothing suffi- 
ciently tangible to be exemplified. 

In 1879, however, in the essay on Wordsworth, is an ex- 
position of Goethe’s ideal of conceiving, as Arnold states if, 
“the whole group of civilized nations as being, for intellectual 
and spiritual purposes, one great federation, bound to a joint 
action, and working toward a common result.” 

Of the many passages in Goethe concerning this, a few may 
be quoted: 

National literature does not count for much nowadays, the era of the 
world-literature is at hand. (Eck., Vol. I., p. 232.) 


The correction of one another (referring to the civilized nations)—that is 
the profit accruing from a world-literature. (Eck., Vol. II., p. 262.) 


Compare also the essay, “Ferneres ueber Weltlitteratur.” 
(Goethe’s Works, Vol. 28, pp. 66-69.) 

The essay on Wordsworth yields another quotation. Goe- 
the says of Milton: 


Not long ago I read his “Samson,” which conforms to the spirit of the 
ancients as no other work of any modern poet does. He is truly great, 
. one should hold him in all reverence. (Eck., Vol. II., p. 124.) 


The essay on Byron (1881) is remarkable for numerous 
quotations from Goethe. “If we take the two parts of Goe- 
the’s criticism of Byron,” says Arnold, “the favorable and the 
unfavorable, and put them together, we shall have, I think, 
the truth.” The quotations are Goethe’s remarks on Byron, 
scattered throughout Eckermann. 


Byron, whose personality was of an eminence such as did not exist 
before and will hardly be found again. (Eck., Vol. I, p. 54.) 

Lord Byron is great only so long as he confines himself to pure poetry; 
so soon as he thinks, he is a child. (Eck., Vol. I., p. 180.) 

He was far too much in the dark concerning himself. (Eck., Vol. I., p. 
149) 

So much assuredly is certain, that the English can show no poet who is 
his parallel. He is different from all the others, and in the main greater. 
(Eck., Vol. I., p. 180.) 

Byron is unquestionably to be considered the greatest talent of the cen- 
tury. (Eck., Vol. L., p. 261.) 
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Byron’s boldness, daring, and grandiosity—is not all that educative? 
. . Everything great educates as soon as we become conscious of it. 
(Eck., Vol. II., p. 37.) 

A final mention of Goethe comes in the lecture on Emerson. 
Among the voices which “were in the air” in Oxford when 
Arnold was an undergraduate was that of Goethe. “The 
greatest voice of the century came to us in those youthful 
years through Carlyle: the voice of Goethe.” This certainly, 
even more than the voices of Newman and Emerson, was “a 
possession to him forever.” 

So, if we pass Arnold’s works in review, from “The Strayed 
Reveler and Other Poems” through the “Discourses in 
America,” we find the unceasing stream of Goethe’s influence. 
Yet, interesting as such tangible indications are, it is neces- 
sary to look beyond their literal meaning, it is necessary to 
feel their tone, if we would estimate their significance. 

In a spirit of revolt against the extremes of Romanticism 
in literature Arnold found in Goethe a safe guide, a deeply 
satisfying model. He was penetrated with Goethe’s precept 
of the importance of the subject in poetry, and with Goethe’s 
example that literature and, above all, poetry should be calm 
without, but pregnant with hidden power. Arnold was a 
“classic” writer if one may use that threadbare term; first, 
indeed, by a study of Greek literature, but almost in an equal 
degree by a study and thorough comprehension of Goethe’s 
work and thought. 

Finally, there was a community of spirit between Goethe 
and Arnold, deeper and wider than can be evidenced by opin- 
ions borrowed. What was inherently common to both was a 
hatred of coarseness on the side of morals and feelings’? of 
unintelligence on the side of mind and spirit,’* and of dull 
and immovable self-satisfaction. 


The barren optimistic sophistries 
Of comfortable moles, whom what they do 
Teaches the limits of the just and true.* 


To both was hateful that narrowness of mental view which 
busies itself with nonessentials, and neglects “the best and 


Celtic Literature. “Ibid. ™ Poems, p. 6. 
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master thing.”?> These on the negative side. On the posi- 
tive, a love of light, a passion for ideas stronger than in other 
men, and lastly an insistence on that culture which “places 
human perfection in an internal condition’?* and enables man 
to see things as they really are. And in this connection a be- 
lief in the formative power of literature and its power of 
“turning a stream of fresh and free thought upon our stock 
notions and habits.”?? 

All these elements springing from the very nature of Goe- 
the and Arnold are summed up by the former in one phrase 
that gives the motive power of the life and work of both. 
Goethe, when asked his opinion of the French, said: 

I have never hated the French. How indeed could I, to whom only 
culture and barbarism are things that matter, how could I have hated a 


nation which belongs to the most cultivated, and to which I owe so great a 
part of my own culture? (Eck., Vol. III., p. 223.) 


Here is the spirit which kept Goethe calm and self-con- 
tained amid the turmoil of the French Revolution, and it is 
the same spirit that informs “Culture and Anarchy.” The 
vital questions of life are not whether we can think as we like 
or do as we like, for ‘“‘all the liberty and industry in the world 
will not insure . . . a high reason and a fine culture;”** 
the vital concern is not only “to walk by the best light we 
have,!® but to have a care that that light be not darkness.” 
All that really matters is, are we intellectually in light or in 
darkness? Have we “Kultur” or “Barbarei?” 

So it is evident that Arnold fell under Goethe’s influence, 
not by chance, but because there was a natural relation be- 
tween his mind and that of his master. Certainly the unques- 
tioned zeal for light, for spiritual perfection, is born in a man 
and cannot be instilled. Macaulay, to whom the machinery 
of English government was something in itself sacred and 
beautiful, whose millennium was approaching with the 


Essays in Criticism, 2. 
% Culture and Anarchy. 
7 Thid. 

Democracy. 

Ibid. Ibid. 
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cheapness of food stuffs, could never have felt the influence 
of Goethe. It was this similarity of nature which enabled 
Arnold in many of his writings to interpret Goethe’s works 
to the English public better than any critic had ever done. 
He did not effect this by direct criticism or exposition, but 
by the tone and aim of his own work. 

This influence of Goethe on Arnold has never been suffi- 
ciently insisted upon, yet we cannot understand Arnold or 
estimate his true worth without taking into account that in 
“Culture and Anarchy,” “Friendship’s Garland,” and the es- 
say on “Democracy” he is the child of Goethe’s ideas. 


Arnold speaks of “influences impalpable, spiritual, view- 
less,”’*? and acknowledges their power. Many such were at 
work upon him, molding his mind or strengthening his nat- 
ural tendencies. With these it is not always possible to point 
out opinions borrowed, or distinct thoughts that became 
part of his mental outfit. One must feel them rather than see 
them, and cannot even then give them a sure expression. 
Goethe’s influence was of this nature also, but then it had 
another side of it, that of particular passages and sayings ab- 
sorbed by Arnold. And it is this side which the passages from 
Eckermann have perhaps served to illustrate. 

The second great influence, that of Wordsworth, is far 
more impalpable and viewless, though certainly not more 
spiritual. Arnold felt the power of Wordsworth very early. 
As he himself says: “It is not for nothing that one has been 
brought up in veneration of a man so truly worthy of hom- 
age; that one has seen him and heard him. lived in his 
neighborhood, and been familiar with his country.”*? These 
early impressions no doubt influenced the nature of his poetry, 
even more his theory of poetry. For, though the influence in 
its latter manifestation lasted, not so in its former. Among 
the early poems, the sonnets on Shakespeare and “To a Re- 
publican Friend,” as well as “Mycerinus” and the last part of 


"Democracy. Essays in Criticism, II., Wordsworth. 
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“The Church of Brou,” are thoroughly characteristic of Ar- 
nold’s peculiar manner. Faint Wordsworthian echoes occur 
in “The Gypsy Child on the Seashore,” as they also do occa- 
sionally in later poems. Very rarely—indeed, I can find 
no second example—is the echo so strong as in the lines in 
““Empedocles” pointed out by Mr. Swinburne: 
But we received the shocks of mighty thoughts 

On simple hearts with a pure, natural joy. 

But it was upon Arnold the critic that Wordsworth ex- 
erted his full power. Wordsworth’s work was esteemed by 
Arnold as “the most considerable poetical performance in our 
language from the Elizbethan age to the present time,”** and 
it certainly seems to have determined Arnold’s standard of 
poetic excellence. “The noble and profound application of 
ideas to life is the: most essential part of poetic greatness,”’** 
not so much because it actually is, but because Wordsworth’s 
greatness does consist of it. And this is natural. Our the- 
ories of poetry and art are not mathematical; they have flesh 
and blood. We do not approve of a certain poet because he 
fits our theory; but our theory is the practice of the poets 
whom we love. The definition of poetry as a criticism of life 
has its origin in Wordsworth’s work. 

These two prime influences that I have spoken of, while 
apparently very different, have a hidden unity, a unity based 
upon the full realization of the power of man’s inner life and 
upon the plea that this inner life be cultivated and purged of 
crudity. The burden of Wordsworth is “moral strength and 
intellectual power,”’*® and “knowledge the noblest wealth.”** 
To him there was “a grandeur in the beatings of the heart.””** 
And Goethe speaks of “gemeinsame Ausbildung mensch- 
licher Kraefte;’** and again, as in the extracts above, of 
“ruhige Ausbildung” and “allgemeine Durchbildung.” The 
trend of “Wilhelm Meister” is the same. “Hier oder nirgends 


% Essays in Criticism, II., Wordsworth. 
Ibid. 

% Fragments from Recluse. 

% Excursion. 

Infl. o. nat. obj. 

%Eck., Vol. I., p. 155. 
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ist America.””’ This too, we shall see, is the fundamental 
thought of Arnold which he returns to again and again, 
“Guard the fire within.”*® In one important respect, how- 
ever, Arnold went beyond both Wordsworth and Goethe. 
Their centering upon the inner life, their lack of interest in 
the machinery of war, of government, of creed, were passive; 
Arnold’s were active, and from this activity sprang his po- 
litical writings. 

Other strong influences from English sources do not ap- 
pear. Wordsworth alone left a lasting mark. Traces of 
Burke occur, but Burke was to Arnold rather an illustrious 
example of favorite views than a power to shape them. Pol- 
itics, said Arnold, should be “treated with one’s thoughts or 
with one’s imagination or with one’s soul, in place of the com- 
mon treatment of them with one’s Philistinism and with one’s 
passions.”*° Again, “Burke is so great because, almost alone 
in England, he brings thoughts to bear upon politics, he satu- 
rates politics with thoughts.”*' Other references to Burke 
occur in the essays on Irish affairs, where his phrase that the 
measures adopted toward Ireland must “be healing” is adopt- 
ed and dwelt upon. A few other references, such as his defi- 
nition of the state, occur in the essays on “Democracy” and 
“Equality.”’? 

Emerson made a deep but transitory impression, of which, 
however, no particular traces are visible; and Franklin’s solid 
saneness aroused Arnold’s admiration.** 

The most vital influences, however, came, like that of Goe- 
the, from the Continent. Thoroughly awake to what he 
rightly or wrongly considered the incompleteness of English 
character, Arnold found reflected in French and German lit- 
erature the qualities lacking in England. Even to the great 
Englishmen a study of Continental thought would have been 
salutary. Even Wordsworth would have been greater had 


2 Poems, p. 253. 

Let., 1864. 

© Essays in Criticism, I., p. 41. 

Mixed Essays and Irish Essays, pp. 31, 65, 283. 
Cult. a. Anar. 
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he read more, had he read “Goethe, whom he disparaged 
without reading him.”** The neglect and contempt of Con- 
tinental thought was one of the severest arraignments which 
Arnold brought against his opponents. “Don’t let us 
trouble ourselves about foreign thought,” he makes them 
say; “we shall invent the whole thing for ourselves as we go 
along.’’** 

The chief qualities that Arnold valued in Continental lit- 
erature were, “living by ideas,” “independent criticism,” “in- 
tellectual delicacy,” “disinterestedness,” and a regard for 
truth for its own sake, and not because it fits in with the ten- 
ets of one’s creed or party.*® It was therefore as a humani- 
zing power for English character that Arnold valued the lit- 
eratures of France and Germany. 

Feeling so deeply as he did the darkness of “the prison of 
Puritanism,”*? in which the spirit of his countrymen had been 
locked for two hundred years; and considering that “the 
great need of our time is the transformation of the British 
Puritan,’’** it is natural that Arnold fell ander the influence 
of that powerful and impetuous spirit whose life work was an 
arraignment of the loss of beauty and loss of human joy which 
Hebraism had brought into the world. Arnold insisted 
strongly, no doubt, upon the limitations of Heine’s view of 
life,** but England needed such views as a corrective. Now 
was the time to Hellenize. 

At first Arnold does not seem to have appreciated Heine. 
A mere trickster*® he thought him, but later the influence be- 
came deep and lasting. In the “Reisebilder”’ Arnold found a 
description of English shortcomings the influence of whick 
is distinctly visible in his own descriptions of later years. 
There are Heine’s brilliant invectives against English “Gesell- 


*% Essays in Criticism, Vol. I., p. 7. 

Ibid., p. 27. 

bid. 

Mixed Essays. 

Ibid. 

% Essays in Criticism., Vol. I., Essay on Heine. 
® Letts., 1848, Vol. I. 
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schaftliche Unbehoefenheit,’’* “the lack of social life and 


manners,” against 
diesen baren Ernst aller Dinge, diese colossale Einférmigkeit, diese mach- 
inenhafte Bewegung, diese Verdriesslichkeit der Freude selbst.” 

All this impressed Arnold, who found in the common life 
of Puritanic England all that “is mean or vulgar or hid- 
eous.”** Another passage that probably impressed Arnold 
was that in which Heine remarks on Parliament and on the 
English impenetrability to ideas and hatred of abstract prin- 
ciples: 

Selten in ihren parlamenterischen verhandlungen ist es den Englendern 
meeglich, ein Princip auszusprechen, sie discutieren nur den Nutzen oder 


Schaden der Dinge und bringen Facta, die einen pro, die anderen contra, 
zum Vorschein.“ 


Compare with this Arnold: 

The Englishman has been called a political animal, and he values what 
is political and practical so much that ideas easily become objects of dis- 
like in his eyes and thinkers “ miscreants,” because ideas and thinkers rashly 
meddle with politics and practice. . . . The dislike and neglect . . . are in- 
evitably extended to ideas as such, to the life of intelligence; practice is every- 
thing, a free play of the mind nothing.© 


Concerning English eccentricity in religious matters, Heine 
says: 

Sobald man das Gesprech auf Religion lenkt, wird der gescheiteste Eng- 
laender nichts als Dummheiten zu Tage fordern. 

It is perhaps not too much to say that Heine strengthened 
Arnold’s consciousness of the most characteristic defects of 
English character. 

Hebraism and Hellenism, the two great spiritual forces, 
Arnold saw embodied in living exposition for the first time 
in Heine. Here is Heine’s clearest definition: 


Alle Menschen sind entweder Juden oder Hellenen, Menschen mit as- 
ketischen, bildfeinlichen vergeistungssuechtigen Trieben, oder Menschen 
mit lebensheiterem, entfaltungsstolzem und realistichem Wesen.“ 


Arnold’s definition is somewhat different: 


4! Reisebilder. Engl. Frag., p. 3. 

Ibid, p. 7. 

Cult. a. Anar., p. 143. 

“Reisebilder, p. 59. 

‘Essays in Criticism, Vol. I., Function of Criticism. 
#H. Heine ueber L. Boerne, Bk. 3. 
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The uppermost idea with Hellenism is to seek things as they really are; 

the uppermost idea with Hebraism is conduct and obedience. . . . The 
governing idea of Hellenism is spontaneity of conscience; that of Hebraism 
strictness of conscience. . . . The Greek quarrel with the body and its 
desires is that that they hinder right thinking; the Hebrew with them is 
that they hinder right acting.” : 
It is evident that Heine dwells chiefly upon the character 
of Hebraists and Hellenists as men, Arnold upon their modes 
for attaining perfection. But the conclusion of the whole 
matter as Arnold saw it is foreshadowed in Heine. Neither 
discipline alone is wholly good. One serves best at one 
period, one at another; but the blending of both is a desired 
consummation. “Ist vielleicht?” asks Heine, “solche har- 
monische Vermischung der beiden Elemente die Aufgabe 
der ganzen Europzischen Civilisation.”* 

Arnold’s stressing of method in the pursuit of perfection 
is to be in part attributed to another influence, that of Rénan. 
“Hellenism,” says Rénan, “is the ideal of perfection realized 
by grace in literature, art, and philosophy.”**® This gives to 
some extent the source of Arnold’s attitude. His definition 


_of Hebraism and Hellenism is wider and more suggestive than 


Rénan’s, but it is nearer to the latter’s in tone and scope than 
Heine’s. Rénan also was suggestive of English faults to 
Arnold: 


Stupidity and mediocrity are the bane of certain Protestant countries 
where, under the pretext of common sense and Christian spirit, art and 
science are both absolutely degraded.” 


Other references to Rénan without importance for the pres- 
ent purpose occur in “Saint Paul and Protestantism” and 
“Literature and Dogma.” 

A greater influence than Rénan’s seems to have been Sainte 
Beuve’s,® “one of my chief benefactors,”®* Arnold calls him. 


Cult. a. Anar. 

#H. Heine, ueber L. Boerne, Bk. 2. 

Apostles, p. 49. 

®Tbid., p. 53. 

81] have already spoken of my lack of accessible material in the case of 
Rénan and especially of Sainte-Beuve; see I. 

5 Dis. in America. 
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A few identical opinions are interesting. Arnold says in a 
well-known passage: “In poetry . . . our race as time 
goes on will find an ever surer.and surer stay.’”** Similarly 
Sainte-Beuve: “Malgré ses goiits positifs et ses délains ap- 
parants le public a besoin et surtout avant peu de temps aura 
besoin de poesie.”** But more striking than this, Arnold 
says: “A great poet receives his distinctive superiority from 
hisapplication . . . of ideas 


On man, on nature, and on human life.” 5 


So Sainte-Beuve on the same subject: 


L’originalité des grands poéts, on le sait, consiste surtout & voir et & ex- 
primer la nature, la vie et les hommes par un coté intime et nouveau.4 


Finally an influence, not from books but from life, the in- 
fluence upon Arnold of his father. That Dr. Arnold was 
much concerned for the conditions of the middle classes is 
evident, though it is difficult to say whether this exerted a 
strong influence on his son. In an essay on “The Education 
of the Middle Classes,” Dr. Arnold says: “I should regard 
their power as the worst of evils, if true knowledge were not 
‘to accompany it.” And again: “It seems to me that the edu- 
cation of the middle classes is a question of the greatest na- 
tional importance.” 

To the influence of his father a frequently noted character- 
istic of Arnold’s poetry is also to be attributed. There is in 
his poetry an occasional break in the calmness of his spiritual 
strength and a deep regret for the ideals which he had dis- 
carded. These ideals ruled in the world of Arnold’s youth, 
the world exhibited in Dean Stanley’s biography of Dr. Ar- 
nold. The evidence of this is plain in the well-known “Stan- 
zas on the Grand Chartreuse,” where Arnold attributes his 
regret for the dying faith to the influences of his youth. 


Essays in Criticism, Vol. II. 

“4 Premiers Causeries, Vol. I., p. 168. 
55 Essays in Criticism, Vol. II. 

% Premiers Causeries, Vol. I., p. 114. 
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Fenced early in this cloistral ground 
Of reverie, of shade, of prayer, 

How should we grow on other ground? 
How can we flower in foreign air?” 


To sum up the foregoing: Goethe strengthened the central 
idea of Arnold’s works, the importance of man’s inner life and 
its development by culture. Heine and Rénan influenced Ar- 
nold’s discussions of Hellenism and Hebraism and his descrip- 
tions of the latter’s characteristic defects. Wordsworth 
strongly influenced his theory of poetry; and to his father is 
due that love which, in spite of himself, caused Arnold to re- 
gret so deeply the ideals that were passing away. 

Lupwic LEwIsoHNn. 


5% Stanzas from the Grand Chartreuse. 
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FLAUBERT AND SYMONDS: INTELLECTUAL 
AND HUMAN IDEALS IN LITERATURE. 


Two noteworthy volumes appeared sometime ago which 
seemed to me to represent some phases of the literary art, as 
practiced in England and France, suggestive of some broad 
generalizations. It seemed that they might serve admirably 
as a text to fasten a moral or a sermon upon art and morality. 
This is a perennial topic for a certain class of essayists. It 
was the chance for Thomas Wentworth Higginson, always 
eager for a theme for dogmatizing; but he failed, unhappily, 
to avail himself. Hamlin Garland might have found here ad- 
ditional data for his thesis upon the decay of art, outside of 
Chicago—everywhere, indeed, save in the virile West !—but 
the opportunity was lost. It was an interesting coincidence 
that the two books should have appeared at the same time, 
and I cannot recall many years that volumes of such intense 
interest to literary students have come from the press. Each 
was the record of a singular personality striving for utmost 
attzinment, content with nothing but the highest possible 
development, subjecting himself the while to the bitterest 
self-scrutiny. Each of them triumphed in his own particular 
way. Each, after long labor, succeeded in realizing a measure 
of happiness and success. Their lives are traced through au- 
tobiographies and letters by sympathetic biographers: one, 
the life and letters of Gustave Flaubert; the other, the life 
and autobiography of John Addington Symonds. 

Flaubert was the Frenchman, called the first of the realists, 
the author of that much-praised, much-derided, but great 
novel, “Madam Bovary.” Though the least of the realists, 
in fact, yet he was called the founder of the school, because 
those following him knew his method but not his inspiration. 
He is curiously interesting as the typical Frenchman, French 
of the French, who carried the worship of the visible, the ex- 
pression of the same, to the very highest pitch. He was, of 
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all Frenchmen, the greatest stylist, a devotee to style. “He 
was,” says Henry James, “the martyr to the plastic idea.” 

In the matter of style, of a peculiarly flexible and rhythmic 
style, the French easily excel all others. In order to ex- 
press all the myriad phases of a meaning, they have brought 
the language to such a highly elastic medium that no other 
is comparable in range and charm for purely descriptive writ- 
ing. There are many delicate shades which can be expressed 
only in the French. The earnest striving for the exact, pre- 
cise, consummate expression is a characteristic of all French 
writers. An idea is worth nothing if it is not expressed with 
grace, with charm and adequacy. Flaubert represented this 
worship of form in an exaggerated degree. He preserved 
his singleness of purpose, but the record of his life is an enig- 
ma to us, who do not thoroughly realize that the French 
temperament is built upon layer after layer of artificiality, 
and it all seems like a great ado about nothing. He started 
out with the conscious purpose of writing a masterpiece. He 
spent seven years of arduous labor. It was a labor of love, 
but it was a self-inflicted torture besides. He spent days, 
weeks, months, fashioning a single phrase. He wrote and 
rewrote. He revised and corrected down to the smallest 
minutiz. When it was a matter involving information as to 
any point in science or what not, he was not content with 
anything but perfect accuracy. He read and annotated fif- 
teen hundred volumes in order to write four hundred octavo 
pages. He says: “In four months I have written fourteen 
pages, and these bad ones.” In writing to a friend he makes 
the curious confession: “I am driven wild by writing. Style, 
which is a thing that I take very much in earnest, agitates 
my nerves horribly. What a quaint mania to pass one’s life 
wearing one’s self out over words!” The beauty which he 
worshiped seemed mere verbal beauty. Yet the book, his 
first book (““Madam Bovary’’), when it appeared, was hailed 
as the masterpiece which its author designed it should be. 
Judged as Flaubert would have it judged, it was certainly a 


great performance, and remains one of the unique contribu- 
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tions of French literature. It makes an impression at once 
poignant and overwhelming. 

But the man, as revealed in his letters, is more interesting 
than his book. Such sacrifices for the sake of faultless execu- 
tion, such self-immolation for the sake of style, are thorough- 
ly French. Such a career is possible only in France. Yet 
Robert Louis Stevenson had Flaubert’s high conception of 
the province of style. He followed Flaubert’s method to a 
nicety, but the difference is very great; Stevenson was far 
more genuinely human. 

Flaubert, in his letters, railed against the sudden vacuity 
of the masses. The object of his particular detestation was 
the great, stupid middle-class Frenchmen, the class which 
Matthew Arnold pointed to as worthy of such emulation for 
their intelligence! He was disdainful of any class except the 
literary class, and had no faith whatever in the people, for 
whom he declared he did not write. Here is a passage illus- 
trating a jaunty self-sufficiency: “As for us, let us stay at 
home, let us watch the public pass from the height of our bal- 
cony; and if from time to time we are overbored, well, let us 
spit on their heads and then calmly continue our talk, and 
watch the sun setting in the west.” He says further: “The 
mass, the number, is always idiotic. I have not many connec- 
tions, but I hold to that strongly.” 

Flaubert lived for his friends, and beyond the circle he 
seemed to have no human interests. The longer he lived 
the louder he raved against the imbecility of the French pub- 
lic. He had no faith in humanity, nor in the future, nor in 
himself, and his latter days were greatly embittered. But 
his ardor for finish, his devotion to the beautiful phrase, never 
lessened. His mother said to him: “The mania for phrases 
has dried up your heart.” His last book, “Bonvard et Pécu- 
chet,” was a revenge, as he called it, against the complacent 
middle class, the hatred of which nearly ran him mad. He 
says: “The inanity of mankind does actually so overwhelm 
me that I feel like a fly with the Himaiayas on its back. Nev- 
er mind. I will try to spew out my venom into my book. 
This hope comforts me.” 
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He followed consistently his literary creed, which he ex- 
pressed thus: “What seems fine to me, what I would like to 
write would be a book about nothing, a book without any 
external connection which would support itself of itself by 
the external force of its style. . . . There are neither 
good nor bad subjects. One might establish an axiom, look- 
ing from the point of view of pure art, to the effect that there 
is no subject, style being in itself an independent manner of 
seeing things. I should require a whole book to develop 
what I mean.” 


Symonds represents something quite different. The analo- 
gies, to start with, are striking; the contrasts are equally so 
at the close of their careers. Both had means and leisure and 
received a university training. Both studied law and found 
it distasteful. Flaubert said: “I can see nothing more stupid 
than jurisprudence, if it is not the study of jurisprudence; I 
work at it with profound disgust, and that deprives me of all 
heart and spirit for anything.”” Symonds wrote: “I find that 
law is not a subject which attracts me. Indeed, it is with 
difficulty that I can bring myself to study it at all.” Both 
entered upon literature with misgivings. Symonds wrote to 
a friend: “I am in a state of suspense about law and literature. 
Am I to serve God or mammon? Am I to study and write, 
or to pursue this profession? Am I to be poor with letters, 
or run the chance of being rich with law? Then again, am 
I justified in assuming myself to be one of the priesthood of 
art? Am Ia selected soul? If I give myself to literature 
and find myself inadequate, can I be content with a fastidious 
silence? . . . You see I am settling the question of life; 
and if you can give me any definite ideas on these vague 
problems, thanks to you. It is a terrible and a consuming 
problem.” Finally he closes the letter, which seems to have 
been written in a mood of gloomy self-abasement: “It is a 
hard world, ray dear Dakyus, but a beautiful world if one 
could feel one’s self at liberty to enjoy it.” Flaubert seems 
not to have been so concerned about a career, though he was 
profoundly miserable. Yet he gave himself with complete 
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abandon to the enjoyment of external nature and the charm 
of the great writers. Art was to him a fetich; he worshiped 
nothing else. From the record of the prolonged inward 
struggle and the “torment of style,” it would seem that what- 
ever contentment was secured was with enormous sacrifices. 

Both were given to introspection and were singularly 
candid in self-expression. The record is ample and satisfac- 
tory. They have revealed everything of themselves to the 
world. Here the analogy ends. With like perplexities, mis- 
givings, unfaith, with esthetic perceptions very vivid, with a 
like native sense of exclusiveness, as the result of birth and 
breeding, the one started with a literary creed which narrowed 
life down to the art of writing, and narrowed his sym- 
pathies to a particular coterie; the other followed a 
broader purpose, a more human ideal, and resolved to live a 
full, free life, in touch with the world, “to live resolvedly in 
the whole, the good, the beautiful.” Symonds desired to es- 
cape from the pedantry and exclusiveness of a university train- 
ing. Quite in contrast with Flaubert, he said with regard 
to the literary calling: “It may be questioned whether the 
pursuit of literature—as that mode of life which secures its 
end by employing energy and occupying leisure agreeable to 


_ the individual—renders a man really happy. Literature takes 


a second place in my estimation, and for this reason, al- 
though I have persevered in it for solace and escape from fret- 
ting care, I have never been able to regard it very seriously. 
Literature exists for life, not life for literature.”’ He 
said elsewhere: “We ought to learn to live outside our own 
lives for something.” His career was a lifelong struggle to 
realize the ideal. He started with the conscious purpose of 
doing and being all that he was capable of, to be a positive 
force, to live unfaltering out in the fierce light of the world. 
The picture of perfect self-consciousness might seem a 
trifle absurd if we did not bear in mind the tacit resolution 
with which the purpose was carried out, and the really splen- 
did character of the result. Syfonds differed from Flaubert in 
ways that are instructive and interesting. He wrote a vast 
mass of prose of high quality. He sought to express the 
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best there was in him in the most vivid form possible. But, 
more than all, he struggled for what he called “self-effectua- 
tion.” Literature was secondary. He loved truth, and was 
himself the most sincere of men. His life was a continual 
growth. 

With utter humility of spirit he sought for what there was 
of worth in the world as a means. Consciously, he sought 
not for style, as Flaubert, but for his own highest develop- 
ment and the ultimate truth of things. The story of his life 
has deep psychological interest ; it is, moreover, full of utmost 
tenderness and pathos. There was a splendid, manly quality 
inhim. If he was not a great, he was certainly a fine and rare 
spirit. He and Flaubert were men of extraordinary talent, 
as distinguished from genius, though in Symonds there was 
always present a deep spiritual longing. The one gave him- 
self to the study and absorption of the deepest truths of life; 
the other, the worship of the “plastic idea.” The one lived 
a life of strenuous endeavor, both helpful and stimulating; 
the other wrote a great book, judged as a bit of impression- 
ism, and kept himself aloof from the world. The one repre- 
sents breadth and health and sanity; the other, the exclusive- 
ness of a purely intellectual view of life. 

Symonds had none of the conceits so common to the liter- 
ary class. He says: “To wear the poet’s crown, to win the 
fame of the scholar, seem to me on par with driving a straight 
furrow through the cornfield, or steering a ship to port 
through perilous waters, under stormy skies.” He wanted 
men judged for what they were, and he sought to broaden 
his sympathies and to fraternize with men of all classes. But 
his great desire was to attain spiritual peace, a faith that 
would yield contentment. After long groping, he found it at 
last, and in his latter days was able to write to a friend: “Out 
of this calm and chastened mood I want to tell you that my 
theory of existence is to sustain the spiritual, the energetic, 
the rejoicing element in self alive as the one great duty to 
the world, the one function for which a man was framed.” 

In the case of both Symonds and Flaubert we have a 
vivid record of the long struggle—the effort of the one to at- 
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tain perfection of form, the effort of the other to grapple with 
higher issues and reach self-effectuation. Yet who shall say 
that it is not a record full of charm and stimulus? They were 
men exceptionally endowed, but Flaubert concerned himself 
with the outward husk, the visual, external impression, so 
dear to the French. He was truly an “observer of the 
human comedy” which seemed, withal, so to rasp his nerves. 
He represented the sterilizing dictum of “art for art’s sake.” 
He lacked faith, which Symonds calls “the oxygen of life,” 
and hated his fellow-men, and his life ended in more or less 
bitterness of spirit; while Symonds, who attained to a superb 
faith in man and the future, grew in his capacity for enjoy- 
ment, and expanded with glowing sympathy and belief in the 
livableness of life. The one represented the intellectual; the 
other, the human ideal. JAMES WALTER YOUNG. 
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HUGH SWINTON LEGARE. 


II. 
LEGARE, THE STATESMAN. 


In about 1821 Legaré reffoved to Charleston and be- 
gan the practice of law.'. The bar of that city was then one 
of the most brilliant in the entire country, numbering among 
its members such men as Thomas S. Grimké, the able jurist 
and good though at times bizarre man of letters—a citizen, 
however, who was always interested in every movement cal- 
culated to improve his community, State, and country; James 
L. Petigru, Grimké’s superior in point of intellect, at one 
time Attorney-General of the State, and a man who consider- 
ably influenced Legaré; Alfred Huger; Mitchell King; the 
Pinckneys; the Haynes; William Drayton; and others more 
or less interested in law and politics. That Legaré should 
have failed to secure many clients when he first began to 
practice his profession, and that his success at the bar was 
scarcely at any time commensurate with his juristic training, 
will surprise few who have observed the career of any young 
man of scholarship placed under similar circumstances and 
wholly lacking in that knowledge of men so essential to such 
acareer. It may have been a recollection of this experience 
that caused him in after life to express the regret that we do 
not in this country recognize the twofold division of lawyers 
into barristers and solicitors, a division which certainly has 
much in it to attract the attention of jurists. Be that as it 
may, however, few who can appreciate Legaré’s attainments 
will be disposed to question Preston’s remark that “no man 
in our country had brought to the business of life, however 
elevated, a more thorough preparation.”” But he undoubted- 
ly suffered at first because of his reputation as a scholar, and 
his lack of progress at the Charleston bar during the first 
years of his professional career may be traced to that fact 


* He was admitted to the Charleston bar January 12, 1821. 
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rather than to any petty jealousy on the part of his asso- 
ciates. 

It was thought that one so much interested in literature 
could not be profoundly acquainted with the intricacies of 
the law. Nor had Legaré’s physical infirmities and seden- 
tary life been calculated to enable him to adapt himself to his 
new surroundings. But it would be a mistake to fancy that 
he was either ignorant of the principles of jurisprudence or 
regarded it as a mere pastime, an appendage to literature. 
Throughout his career, first to be the best lawyer in Charles- 
ton and then of the entire country was his most cherished am- 
bition. That he succeeded is abundantly evident not only 
from his scattered writings and speeches, but also from Judge 
Story’s remarks made shortly after Legaré’s death, when the 
whole country was mourning his loss. 

] who heard his arguments [said Story] know that he devoted him- 
self to the common law with a wise perception of its defects, and a pur- 
pose to ameliorate them with the riches of the civil law; and I may say 
of him, having seen his mastery of both systems of jurisprudence, that 
he walked with them triumphantly, the one in one hand and the other 
in the other hand in the path of a great jurist. . . . When, there- 
fore, the question is asked, “Was he eminent as a lawyer?” I answer, no 
man more. Do you ask what was the secret of his eminence? I an- 
swer: It was diligence, profound study, and withholding his mind from 
the political excitements of the day.? 

Even in those early days at the Charleston bar he devoted 
himself assiduously to whatever cases were intrusted to him; 
but, as some one has observed, it is rather curious, to say the 
least of it, that his reputation as a jurist should have been 
gained after his appointment to the Attorney-Generalship of 
the State rather than before his elevation to that post. 

In 1822 Legaré was again a candidate for the Legislature, 
but was defeated. Running again, however, in 1824, he was 
elected, and kept his seat for the next six years by an ever-in- 
creasing number of votes. The times were the most exciting 
South Carolina had experienced since the days of the revolu- 
tion. A firm believer in the doctrine of State Rights, he at 
first found himself on the side of the minority in the General 


* Southern Quarterly Review, October, 1843, pp. 351, 352. 
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Assembly. But the tariff acts of Congress were gradually 
transforming the politics of South Carolina and shattering 
the dominant party, which was locally known as the party of 
consolidation. One of its prime spirits, strange to relate, was 
John C. Calhoun. It was Judge William Smith who organ- 
ized the Crawford faction in South Carolina—the party of 
State Rights and strict construction—and in 1825 succeeded 
in inducing the Legislature to pass the following resolutions :* 

Resolved: 1. That Congress does not possess the power, under the Con- 
stitution, to adopt a general system of internal improvements as a na- 
tional measure. 

2. That a right to impose and collect taxes does not authorize Con- 
gress to levy a tax for any other purpose than such as are necessarily 


embraced in the specific grants of power, and those necessarily im- 
plied therein.* 

3. That Congress ought not to exercise a power granted for particular 
objects to effect other objects, the right to effect which has never been 
conceded. 

4. That it is an unconstitutional exercise of power on the part of Con- 
gress to tax the citizens of one State to make roads and canals for the 
citizens of another State. 

5. That it is an unconstitutional exercise of power on the part of Con- 
gress to levy duties to protect domestic manufactures.5 


These resolutions passed the House by a vote of 73 to 38, 
and the Senate by a vote of 22 to 20. Legaré voted for the 
resolutions, and found his party transformed from a minority 
into a majority. Public sentiment throughout the State 
was undergoing a change and the tariff measures were becom- 
ing more and more unpopular. 

The attitude of the Southern people under the lead of 
South Carolina at this posture of affairs can be easily under- 
stood, however much one may fail to approve of Calhoun’s 
plan of a commonwealth referendum. Protesting vigorous- 
ly against the principles and tendencies of the tariff law, they 
pointed out, among other objections to it, that as the South 
depended absolutely upon commerce on the largest scale any 


*Houston’s “Nullification in South Carolina,” p. 56. 

‘In 1824 the South Carolina Legislature was still National. The re- 
port of the Priolean Committee denied the right of nullification, and cited 
_ the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

* Niles’s “Register,” Vol. X XIX., p. 293. 
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restrictions on their intercourse with foreign countries would 
inevitably affect their welfare. It was argued, too, that their 
staple productions, especially cotton, were among the com- 
paratively few where slave labor could compete with free; 
that great revolutions in trade sometimes arose from appar- 
ently slight causes; that however far it might be from the pur- 
poses of the North and the West, it was possible for the tariff 
laws to cause the South the loss of its foreign markets, its 
only resource, and that the result of that loss would be pov- 
erty, loss, desolation, and the weakening of the entire frame- 
work of society.® 

When no signs of reducing the import duties were dis- 
cerned, but on the contrary a decided determination to in- 
crease the tax, several pamphleteers continued the agitation 
and advocated radical views. Of these writers two of the 
most influential were Dr. Thomas Cooper, President of the 
South Carolina College, and Robert J. Turnbull, of Charles- 
ton. The latter wrote under the nom de plume “Brutus,” and 
contributed more than any other one man to bring about 
that revolution in public sentiment which impelled the State 
toward nullification.’ Starting out with the theory that 
during the preceding six or seven years Congress had made 
more rapid strides toward consolidation than in the thirty 
previous years, he maintained that the plantation States 
were being unjustly taxed and made colonies in the interest 
of the North and West. “Brutus” urged that the South 
should oppose unwarranted powers, keep the slavery question 
out of Congress, and withdraw from the Union if necessary. 
The tariff act of 1828 completed the work. In town and par- 
ish meetings resolutions were adopted protesting against the 
measure, and on December 19, 1828, the Legislature passed 
strong remonstrances on the subject. It was in the same 
year that Calhoun turned to a study of the Constitution and 
issued his “Exposition,” in which he formulated the doctrine 
of State interposition or nullification. During this civil 


* Legaré’s speech on the tariff, Twenty-Fifth Congress. 
*“The Crisis; or, Essays on the Usurpations of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” By Brutus. Charleston, 1827. 
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commotion Legaré was with the majority in so far as opposi- 
tion to the tariff was concerned, but in no manner was in 
favor of a commonwealth veto. He lacked boldness, how- 
ever, and had to be urged on by his party. 

During the next four years the battle was a fierce one be- 
tween the State Rights and Union party on the one side and 
the State Rights and Free Trade party on the other—or, 
more clearly, the Union and Nullification parties. Among 
the influential leaders of the former were Legaré, Huger, 
Petigru, Drayton, O’Neall, Poinsett, Manning, and Rich- 
ardson, while the Nullifiers were represented by such 
men as Turnbull, Harper, Rhett, Cheves, Simkins, Hamilton, 
and Butler. For several years the Union men were able to 
ward off the extreme views of the nullifiers, but the latter 
grew eventually strong enough to carry the State—largely 
through Georgia’s attitude in regard to the Cherokees and 
Jackson’s apparent acquiescence therein—call a convention, 
and take the steps that had been so long averted. It is only 
in recent years that the existence of a strong Union party in 
South Carolina at that time has been brought out. Even at 
the elections of 1832 it was able to poll 16,000 votes out of a 
total of 39,000. The position of Legaré and his coworkers 
at this period in the history of the State was a delicate one. 
Opposed to the tariff act of 1828—the so-called “Bill of 
Abominations’”—they were no less opposed to the nullifica- 
tion theories of Calhoun and his followers. The common 
view of historians is that the nullifiers were brought to terms 
by pressure from Washington, but there is every reason for 
believing that it was the firm attitude of the Union men in 
the State that warded off the worst and brought about the 
changed attitude on the part of Gov. Hayne and his follow- 
ers. This, moreover, seems to have been the real policy of 
President Jackson.® Legaré from the outset, had set his 


* Southern Quarterly, October, 1843, pp. 352-354. 

*“My great desire is that the Union men may put Nullification and 
secession down in South Carolina themselves, and save the character of 
the State and add thereby to the stability of the Union.”—Jackson to 
Poinsett, January, 1833, Stilles’s “Poinsett,” p. 66. 
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face steadily against nullification. That he still retained the 
confidence of his constituents, however, is amply shown not 
only by his reélection to the Legislature in 1830 by a vote 
greater than that received by any other candidate, but also 
by his election in December of that year to the post of At- 
torney-General of the State. 

Glad to escape scenes that were uncongenial to his tastes, 
Legaré found in his new position ample opportunities for de- 
veloping his rare powers. It was while serving in this capac- 
ity that business took him to Washington to argue a case 
before the Supreme Court.’° Here his talents attracted the 
attention of Edward Livingston, Jackson’s Secretary of State, 
through whose influence the young Carolinian was appointed 
minister to Belgium. In his “Diary of Brussels’ we have a 
faithful picture of the four years spent in that capital,’’ where 
he not only became a social favorite, but applied himself dili- 
gently to the study of Roman law. No less interesting are 
the letters he then exchanged with friends in Charleston, 
which throw a flood of light on the questions that were then 
agitating the public mind of America. Of these the follow- 
ing may not prove uninteresting: 

[Petigru to Legaré.] 
CHARLESTON, October 29, 1832. 


My Dear Legare: Since you left us, things have turned out as fools 
wished and wise men expected. The city election, with all our pains, 
was lost. Pinckney! beat DeSaussure 160 votes. On the 8th and 9th we 
were defeated again. The whole Nullification ticket succeeded by an 
average majority of 130. The Governor’s proclamation, like one of 
Napoleon’s bulletins, was ready in anticipation of the victory, and was 
read in all the districts the day after the election, convening the Legisla- 
ture on the 22d. You know it was always a doubt as to which was the 
Legislature between October and November; but, as Clayton says, “he 
that doubts is damned” nowadays. The convention bill was dispatched 
as soon as it could be read, and the Legislature adjourned on Friday; 
and the convention [Nullification] is to be elected and convened between 
this and the third Monday of November. Thus you see that we are on 
the gallop, and how long our demagogues will keep the saddle no one 


* He was admitted to the Supreme Court January 15, 1829.—Records of 
that court. 

* 1832-1836. 

* Henry L. Pinckney, editor Charleston Mercury. 
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knows. The spread of Jacobinical opinions has been terrible. We have 
only twenty-six members in the House, and fourteen in the Senate. The 
Union vote throughout the State is about 16,000 and the Nullification 
23,000. Our country friends were terribly taken in. . . . Now the 
question comes whether our Constitution is anything better than the 
other ware of that kind which has been hawked about since 1789. What 
a pity that Lafayette was not able to add State rights to the other Re- 
publican institutions to which he was for making Louis Philippe a con- 
vert! The Union party here have determined not to support any ticket 
for the convention. Our friends in the Legislature who come from dis- 
tricts where they have the upper hand think differently. We mean to re- 
serve ourselves for the ebb tide. How long we shall wait is a very serious 
question. If we had anybody at the head of affairs that could be de- 
pended on, it would be a fair chance yet. But the old man” seems to be 
more than half a Nullifier himself, and we are compelled to rely for the 
best of our hopes on the doubtful allegiance of Georgia.” 

The drift of events, from another Union point of view, are here de- 
scribed. 

[Charles Fraser to Legaré.] 


CHARLESTON, January 30, 1833. 

The present gtridd is, in my opinion, one of more decided gloom 
than any that has yet occurred since the commencement of the war of 
parties. . . . The ordinance at once proclaims the violent and revo- 
lutionary character of nullification, and dissipates all idea of the peaceful- 
ness and constitutionality of the remedy. The Legislature, in carrying 
out the plans of the ordinance did not go to the full extent contemplated 
by its advocates. There were some limitations on the test oath, or rather 
the time and occasion of administering it. Volunteering was substituted 
for the plan of subscription, which proposed to make liable to service 
in the Nullification ranks all between sixteen and sixty. Treason to the 
State was left undefined, although recommended by Gov. H[amilton], 
and the McC. bill to make opposition in arms to the State by a citizen 
punishable with death was not passed. But enough was done to show a 
bitter and vindictive spirit toward the Union party. In the replevin act 
the capias in withernam was evidently leveled at the collector, whose 
property they wish to make individually liable by way of mulct for ad- 
hering to the enemy. The test oath was designed to take from the 
Union men all their commissions, civil and military, so as to secure to 
the party the whole official influence of the State.” 


Hear also Legaré himself: 
[Legaré to his sister.] 


BrusseEus, January 6, 1833. 
The bad news from South Carolina has so damped and distracted me 


* President Jackson’s attitude toward Georgia encouraged the Nulli- 
fiers in the belief that he sympathized with them. 

“MS. letter of J. L. Petigru to Legaré. 

* MS. letter. 
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that I take hardly any interest in what is going on here. . . . You 
can form no idea how delighted everybody is on this side of the Atlan- 
tic at the prospect of our downfall. All the personal attentions paid to 
me cannot soothe the wounded spirit I bear about me as an American 
citizen, and, little as I have participated in that exaggerated self-conceit 
which makes us regard ourselves as the wisest, highest of mankind in 
matters of government, I cannot bear to think of the demolition of our 
system. It is our only chance for peace and happiness, and I see noth- 
ing in the experience in any part of the world to diminish my horror of 
revolutions. We have just got the President’s message, which has 
consoled me and rather cast down the monarchists, as I hear.” 


Note especially the following letter from Petigru to Leg- 
aré, dated at Washington, July 15, 1833: 


You are surprised to see the date of this letter, or ought to be, for 
when one has lived the better part of his life at home nobody expects 
him to ramble abroad. But I have been very sick; . . . was kept 
within doors for a fortnight. During that time poor Brutus died, and 
the benevolent public was rather disappointed that there was one funeral 
only, for it was such an opening for a coincidence that they could hardly 
reconcile themselves to the prosaic matter of fact when I got well. 

‘ I came here the 12th, and go off this morning. Yesterday I 
waited on the President, was introduced by Mr. St. Clair Clarke. The 
old gentleman looked better than I expected, gave me a very gracious 
reception, inquired about Poinsett and Drayton, and regretted I was 
going to stay so short a time. I presume you know that Col. Drayton 
is going to expatriate himself. He leaves Charleston in this month for 
good, as we say, and will settle in Philadelphia. . . . In South Caro- 
lina nothing seems to be hoped for from reason. But Georgia and Vir- 
ginia are the important points to be guarded now. It is clear that our 
Nullifiers mean to pick a quarrel with the North about the negroes. It 
will take some time, and many things will turn up in the meanwhile that 
we can’t foresee either to favor or destroy their hopes. But nullification 
has done its work. It has prepared the minds of men for a separation of 
the States, and when the question is mooted again it will be distinctly 
Union or Disunion.” 


On his return to the United States, in 1836, Legaré was 
elected to Congress as a Union Democrat, his competitor 
being Henry L. Pinckney, Nullifier. Both Houses at that 
time contained a more than usually large number of distin- 
guished men. In the Senate sat Webster, Calhoun, Clay, 
Rives, Wright, and others, while the House could boast of 
one ex-President, John Quincy Adams; three men destined to 


* MS. letter. 
"In reading these letters one ought to bear in mind that they are ex 


parte and were written during very exciting times. 
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occupy the White House, Polk, Fillmore, and Pierce; with 
numerous other celebrities..* A bachelor like Legaré—in 
spite of several romances, he never married—found little 
difficulty in joining one of the various dining clubs’® 
where members then took their meals, and which formed an 
influential factor in the politics of the day.*° 

Early identifying himself with the group of Democrats in- 
cluding Rives, Talmadge, Clark, and Smith, of Maryland, 
who were opposed to Van Buren’s financial policy, Legaré 
became one of the founders of the conservative party, whose 
members were to be found in all the States. Like many of 
his colleagues, he voted with the Whigs and was a veritable 
“mugwump.” He was placed on the committees of com- 
merce and of foreign affairs, and took an active part in the 
debates that ensued over the questions of the hour. In the 
problems that arose on the outbreak of the war between Tex- 
as and Mexico he displayed unusual knowledge of interna- 
tional relations in his remarks on neutrality, and was no less 
happy in his speech advocating a Southern naval station at 
Charleston. But his views on finance were not those of the 
majority in South Carolina. Legaré advocated the banking 
as opposed to the currency principle. All the newspapers of 
Charleston, however, supported the subtreasury plan of Van 
Buren, while the Legislature of South Carolina, May 31, 1839, 
passed resolutions declaring their approval of the subtreas- 
ury as essential to the welfare of the country." It was added 
that any representative voting against it “pursues a course 
unjust to the interests of the State.”** Editor Cardoza, of 
the Southern Patriot, one of the Charleston newspapers, had 
objected to the views held by such men as Legaré, where- 


*“Tn my long service I have not seen an abler Congress.”—Benton’s 
“Thirty Years,” Vol. 11., p. 29. 

* Sargeant’s “Public Men and Events,” Vol. II., pp. 86, 87. 

*” Legaré boarded at Mrs. Ulrick’s, Fifteenth and G Streets. With him 
resided Rives, Talmadge, and Mason, all conservatives.—Congressional 
Directory, 1837-1830. 

™ Niles’s “Register,” Vol. 54, p. 330. 
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upon the latter, in a communication to a constituent, sets 
forth his own financial views, wherein he exhibits a wonderful 
knowledge of the subject.2* “Of two currencies, the less 
valuable,” he declares, “will displace the other. The lean kine 
will, as D’Agnesseau expresses it, everywhere swallow up the 
fat.”** In view of the opposition his course had aroused, it is 
not surprising to find that he was defeated at the elections of 
1838 by Isaac L. Holmes. He then resumed with some suc- 
cess the practice of law at Charleston. 

It was quite natural that Legaré should have supported 
Harrison in the campaign of 1841, and the speeches he made 
in behalf of the Whig candidate at Richmond and New York 
attracted wide attention. Nor is it surprising to find that on 
the President’s death, April 4, 1841, and Tyler’s accession to 
the presidency, Legaré was appointed Attorney General. 
This occurred shortly after Tyler’s Cabinet had resigned, with 
the exception of Webster, because of the President’s attitude 
on the bank bill. There are strong reasons for believing that 
Tyler was endeavoring to construct a new party out of the 
conservatives.*> The two great parties of the day were, of 
course, the Whigs and the Democrats; but the new Presi- 
dent was careful to put only Whigs and conservatives into 
office, while the extra session of Congress, which convened 
May 31, 1841, reflected popular wishes in regard to financial 
measures. Nor should it be forgotten that various political 
groups throughout the country acted with the Whigs and 
contributed largely to their success at the polls. Among 
these were the anti-Masons; the State Rights men of the 
South, who disapproved of Jackson’s removal of deposits; 
supporters of Jackson in Tennessee, Georgia, and other 
States, who opposed Van Buren; and many dissatisfied fac- 
tions which had been called into existence by Jackson’s finan- 
cial vagaries.2* The new President, like many other former 


* Legaré’s “Letter to a Constituent,” Niles’s “Register,” Vol. 53, 
pp. 229-270. The letter was afterwards published in the Charleston Courier. 

™ See Gresham’s Law. 

* Tyler’s “Letters and Times of the Tylers.” 

* Williams’s “Statesman Manual,” Vol. III., pp. 1,306, 1,397. 
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Democrats, was especially opposed to that feature of Van 
Buren’s policy that looked to an exclusive specie currency.** 

Legaré’s appointment as Attorney-General was according- 
ly in line with the President’s policy. It has been said, more- 
over, that he had not his equal for the position in the United 
States. His greatest work in this relation was the opinion 
he rendered on the power of the Secretary of the Treasury, un- 
der direction of the President, to assess duties under the act 
of 1833, the compromise tariff act having expired by limita- 
tion in the meantime. Legaré gave an affirmative answer,”® 
a position generally assailed, even by such a man as Adams. 
Later historians, however, justify him in the matter.2° While 
Attorney-General, Legaré furnished as many as one hun- 
dred and fifty written opinions, occupying in all upward of 
two hundred and sixty pages.*! These cover an almost end- 
less variety of topics, including such subjects as the removal 
of the Indians, interpretation of official duties, the construc- 
tion of treaties, and the enforcement of the postal regula- 
tions. In one of these opinions he gives one of the best defini- 
tions of a newspaper ever rendered. Mr. Webster, moreover, 
called him into consultation during the negotiations regard- 
ing the Ashburton Treaty, and one or two important provi- 
sions in that convention appear to owe their origin to his 
knowledge of diplomacy. While Attorney-General he argued 
before the Supreme Court at least seven cases.** The Miranda 
and Acosta cases involved a determination of the rights of 
those having Spanish grants to lands in Florida, whilst Jewell 
vs. Jewell—said to have been one of his finest efforts—was a 
matrimonial cause in which he displayed a most profound 
knowledge of family law. Meanwhile, on Webster’s resigna- 


* Kinley’s “Independent Treasury System,” pp. 25, 27. 

* Wise’s “Seven Decades of the Union,” p. 201. 

* “Opinions of the Attorney-General,” Vol. IV., pp. 56, 57. 

” Von Holst, “Constitutional History,” Vol. II., pp. 244, 245. 

" “Opinions of the Attorney-General,” Vols. III., IV. 

*™ Watkins v. Lessee of Oliver Holmes, 16 Peters, 174; Kelsey v. 
Hobby (private case), 16 Peters, 290; U. S. v. Miranda, 16 Peters, 224; U. 
S. v. Acosta, 16 Peters, 483; U. S. v. Breward, 16 Peters, 217; Ward v. 
U. S., 16 Peters, 336; Jewell v. Jewell, 16 Peters, 578. 
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tion from the Cabinet, Legaré was asked to act as Secretary 
of State ad interim, a work he performed in addition to that 
which already devolved on him. 

It was while serving in this capacity that he went to Bos- 
ton, in June, 1843, to join the President and the rest of the 
Cabinet officers in the unveiling of the Bunker Hill monu- 
ment. On the day of his arrival there, however, he was 
seized with a severe attack of illness; and, notwithstanding 
the best medical attention, expired on the 20th at the resi- 
dence of Prof. Ticknor, in Park Street, almost opposite the 
present Shaw monument. Thus passed away, in the forty- 
seventh year of his age, a man whose talents and application 
warrant the belief that the future had even greater things in 
store for him, and the universal outburst of sorrow that fol- 
lowed his death shows that, in spite of the unpopularity of the 
administration, there was at least one member of it whom the 
public not only honored and trusted, but even loved. 

We have reserved until last some mention of Legaré as an 
author. His literary activity was mainly in connection with 
the Southern Review, which he and Stephen Elliott founded 
in 1827. On the death of Crafts** Legaré took his place in 
Charleston, but, in spite of his scholarly attainments, it can 
scarcely be said that he possessed the originality and genius 
of that Southern writer. The first number of the Review ap- 
peared in February, 1828. Modeled after the English peri- 
odicals and designed to combat the centralizing tendencies 
on the part of the general government, the journal went 
through eight volumes, and expired when Legaré ceased 
writing for it. 

In the numerous articles he contributed to the newspapers 
and periodicals of his day Legaré shows rare talent as well as 
unusual power of research, while his knowledge of history and 
political economy is everywhere apparent. Of his essays, the 
best are probably those on “The Democracy of Athens,” “De- 
mosthenes,” and “Roman Legislation.” In the last he shows 
a mastery of the civil law, and, with the exception of Edward 


% Trent’s “ Life of Simms,” p. 511. Prof. Trent shows with great force 
the influence of slavery on politics and literature. 
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Livingston, probably knew more about the subject than any 
of his contemporaries. And while he has left no volume be- 
hind him, he seems to have been engaged in translating Hein- 
eccius into English at the time of his death. On the whole, 
therefore, one cannot escape the conviction that, had Legaré 
devoted himself exclusively to literature, he would have con- 
tributed something of value to the world of letters. Evenas it 
was, however, he held before the vision of his contemporaries 
the ideals of a pure, high-minded statesman, a united country 
governed by a free and educated people. His views on 
finance, the civil service, the tariff, and the delicate ques- 
tions arising in the field of diplomacy were such as to render 
them still valuable both to the student and the man of af- 
fairs. A graceful, finished speaker—an art he cultivated with 
extraordinary perseverance—he scarcely had his superior as 
an orator among the men of his day, unless one has Edward 
Everett in mind. Legaré always knew what he wanted to 
say, and said it earnestly, eloquently, but without affectation 
or bombast. His temperament, however, and the circum- 
stances of his life were not calculated to make him a great 
leader in politics. Conservative, timid, shrinking at times, 
even his followers occasionally had to push him forward, and 
then only to find him looking wistfully back to the position 
he had so reluctantly quitted. Hence, in spite of his culture, 
his sense of honor, his versatility and charm of manner, his 
unwearying diligence, Legaré was not adapted either by na- 
ture or education to head a movement or buffet the storms 
of an active life. He lost his opportunity. 

In his warm, cultured, gracious personality, as well as in 
his ardent devotion to the Union, he represented the South 
Carolina of the past, which was then being rapidly altered 
first by means of a burdensome tariff system and later on 
through the more fanatical aspects of the abolition move- 
ment. His opinions respecting slavery were those of the 
average man of his times, whether North or South. But slav- 
ery and the tariff were incompatible, and here we have an ex- 
planation of much that occurred subsequently on both sides 
of the Potomac. Had Legaré lived, therefore, at some other 
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time and under different circumstances, he might have gained 
even wider recognition; but the growth of the abolition 
movement crystallized his natural tendencies and drove him, 
as it did nearly every other Southern leader, in a direction 
little calculated to promote the growth of what was best in 
him. This we can understand. We can even go farther and 
wonder that the cause of human freedom was not commenced 
and carried to its final triumph with less of that violent de- 
nunciation and recrimination on both sides, which could 
scarcely fail to bring about sectional animosity and a ruinous 
war. Great Britain, for example, in dealing with the subject 
in her colonies, proceeded along lines that were no less just 
to the owners than to the slaves themselves, and thus avoided 
a bloody expiation for a policy the government itself had in- 
stituted. It did more. A course so humane and just en- 
abled the English government to retain the affection of its 
West Indian subjects and ward off the worst features of a 
race problem. But in America events were to take another 
turn. The difficulties of the situation were heightened, 
moreover, by the prevalent notions concerning State sover- 
eignty, to say nothing of the divergent interests of the two 
sections. No one appears to have grasped the significance 
of this aspect of the situation more thoroughly than Legaré, 
and no one was more helpless. B. J. RAMAGE. 
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MATTHEW PRIOR: HIS RELATION TO ENGLISH 
VERS DE SOCIETE. 


A FORTUNATE combination of remarkable and, if tradition 
be credited, in part picturesque circumstances, joined to 
Prior’s undeniable talents, raised him from a humble origin 
to an exalted position in social esteem and courtly favor. As 
a diplomat and courtier he was associated with the most 
noted men of his time, with sovereigns in England and 
France, to whom he was confessedly a useful and agreeable 
servant, with statesmen, politicians, diplomats, churchmen, 
courtiers, men of action and men of letters. It would not be 
easy to name many men of eminence in England during the 
reigns of William and of Anne whose acquaintance Prior did 
not share, either as associate and friend or as opponent; and 
often it was even a greater distinction to have the enmity of 
greatness than its friendship. Prior’s opportunities for in- 
timate association with the life of gentility and good breed- 
ing were exceptional, for one of his lowly birth almost in- 
credible. His long and brilliant official career and the mag- 
nitude of his social privilege are important forces in determin- 
ing the nature of his position in the world of letters. They 
fill the measure of his preparation and supply him with equip- 
ment for his peculiar and memorable service in the history of 
English verse. 

Prior was a man of the world perhaps more emphatically 
than any other British poet of equal rank. The Congress 
at The Hague in 1691, in which Prior played no really 
subordinate part, is called by Dr. Johnson an “assembly of 
princes and nobles to which Europe had perhaps scarcely seen 
anything equal.” Then and afterwards he was a central 
figure in many a court function and stately official celebra- 
tion. When he returned to London with the news of the 
peace of Ryswick, he was received with bells and bonfires 
like a warrior returning from victory. The Earl of Port- 
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land’s embassy to the French capital, of which Prior was the 
secretary, is described by Macaulay as the “most magnificent 
that England had ever sent to a foreign court,” and the sec- 
retary himself is said to have received for his own solemn 
entry into Paris three hundred pounds, an enormous sum two 
centuries ago. With astonishing tact and cleverness the 
joiner’s son found himself at home, as it were, in the midst 
of courtly state and royal magnificence. It is certain not 
only that Prior was a useful member of the embassies in af- 
fairs of state importance and business relations, but also that 
his wit, his gallantry, his savoir-faire were an acknowledged 
ornament to the English legation. His acquired dignity did 
not “hang loose upon him like the giant’s robe upon a dwarf- 
ish thief; he seemed to the manner born. 

Certain it is, also, that his disposition was of such a happy 
turn that he was a welcome guest in any house that he might 
honor with a visit, that the bright sallies of his wit made the 
drawing-room gayer for his presence and the sincerity of his 
friendship brightened the world he lived in. Matthew Prior 
was one of those sporadic examples defying explanation, men 
who, in the face of untoward circumstances, in contradiction 
to forces of heredity and early environment, develop an ab- 
solute genius for being gentlemen. 

It is a commonplace of criticism that the poet inevitably 
writes his mind and heart, and in a no less degree his life and 
experience, into his work; that his poems are the mirror of 
his experience in the visible and invisible world. Even if his 
endeavor be to write objectively, impersonally, to hide or ei- 
face himself, by the very force of contradiction his form is 
often even more unmistakably discernible. Prior’s poetry 
is closely linked with his career in the world. Yet his poems 
are not distinctly autobiographical, and it would not be easy 
to construct out of them a consistent, faithful account of 
the poet’s life. The references, however numerous, to his own 
experience and adventure are, with few exceptions, such as 
the Epistles to Fleetwood Shephard, “For My Own Tomb- 
stone,” “Ballad of Down-Hall,” and the “Secretary,” acci- 
dental rather than elemental. The influence of the poet’s 
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outward circumstances was rather on the form and spirit of 
his verses than on their content. 

Prior was in the world and of the world at a time in the 
intellectual and literary life of Britain when conditions were 
unusually favorable for the rise of an artificial and elegant 
poetry of the drawing-room, for the cultivation of vers de 
société. However colossally cumbersome his “Solomon,” 
his “Carmen Seculare,” and other didactic or pompous out- 
bursts, however much by mathematical computation his 
graver lines might outnumber and certainly outweigh his 
gayer and light-hearted ones, Prior’s claim to our remem- 
brance rests almost solely upon his society verse, and any one 
who affects to despise this form of poetic effort as produced 
on British soil must first reckon with Matthew Prior as a 
force not to be dismissed cavalierly. 

It must be granted that the British climate has often been 
rather cruel to this frail flower of poesy. The English have 
always taken their poetry seriously if not sadly, and they 
have demanded of humor a certain gravity. Flippancy has 
been regarded as so deadly a sin, so dangerous an abyss, that 
most poets have hardly ventured to cultivate some very 
charming fields that lie just this side, for fear of falling over 
sometime inadvertently. The desire to seem profound has 
been a millstone around many a neck. When John Stuart 
Mill calls poetry “delineation of the deeper and more secret 
workings of human emotion” he expresses compactly the 
British attitude; and when Mill remarks, later on in the same 
essay, that poetry “is the natural fruit of solitude and medi- 
tation, eloquence of intercourse with the world,” he formu- 
lates a classification which leaves no recognized place for our 
poésies légéres and makes the whole genre an open contra- 
diction. To be sure, he does not expressly deny the possi. 
bility that poetry as well as eloquence may be a fruit of inter- 
course with the world, but he distinctly implies this ex. 
clusion. 

Three forces join inevitably to define the drift of any man’s 
life, and determine the nature and worth of his contributic» 
to the world: the spirit of the time in which he lives, his own 
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external relation to that time, and his own natural endow- 
ment of intellectual and emotional possibilities which may or 
may not govern the circumstances of his life. Prior’s vers 
de société is the direct result of these forces working in unison; 
and his excellence, if not supremacy, on this field of literary 
activity could be plotted with almost scientific precision 
from an adequate statement of these energies. 

About half of Prior’s social verse consists of amorous ef- 
fusions couched after the fashion of the time in the language 
of field and fold, such as the “Despairing Shepherd,” “Cupid 
and Ganymede,” “Mercury and Cupid,” and the whole mul- 
titude of Chloe poems. Contrary to the opinion of the arch 
censor, Dr. Johnson, I must think, Prior does speak like a man 
of the world in all this, and particularly a man of his 
own world. Vers de société is of the world worldly, 
and never more so than in its feigned efforts to seem other- 
wise. Its personages wander sometimes in the fields and 
woodlands, but it is a region visible only from the drawing- 
room windows. Amorous swains pine away for faithless 
shepherdesses, but they are only a part of the old pathetic 
court masquerade. Prior’s use of idyllic life is purely con- 


ventional, and there is no suggestion that he selected this 
imagery because of its inherent beauty, certainly not because 
he could play the elemental passions of mankind against its 
background of simplicity. He chose it simply because it 
seemed decorative and was then fashionable. In his lines 
“Written at Paris, 1700, in the Beginning of Robe’s Geogra- 
phy,” he gives expression to a desire for rural life. 


Great Mother, let me once be able 

To have a garden, house, and stable; 
That I may read, and ride, and plant, 
Superior to desire or want; 

And as health fails, and years increase, 
Sit down, and think, and die in peace. 
Oblige thy favorite undertakers 

To throw me in but twenty acres; 
This number sure they may allow— 
For pasture ten, and ten for plow. 


But this is merely the pose of the city dweller, the result of 
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a then fashion which found its expression also in Pope’s 
“Ode on Solitude” and Cowley’s “Wish.” 

Vers de société, like the life of which it is the type, cherishes 
no genuine love for nature, no hearty response to nature’s 
allurements, no sympathy with nature’s moods. Its assumed 
acquaintance is, on closer scrutiny, shallow and flimsy. 
Prior’s description of the natural world is meager and plati- 
tudinous. He mentions, perforce, the meadows, the crystal 
brooks, the shady paths and groves. His forests are of 
beech, myrtle, and laurel, and the lark and nightingale sing 
there. In short, his knowledge is second-hand and his ex- 
pression trite. The absence of metaphoric allusions to nature 
ismarked. One poem, “The Lady’s Looking-Glass,” stands 
notably in a class alone, for an elaborate simile drawn from 
nature forms its very essence: 

Celia and I the other day 

Walked o’er the sand hills to the sea. 

The setting sun adorned the coast, 

His beams entire, his fierceness lost; 

And in the surface of the deep 

The winds lay only not asleep. 

The nymph did like the scene appear, 

Serenely pleasant, calmly fair. 

Soft fell her words, as flew the air. 

With secret joy I heard her say 

That she would never miss one day 

A walk so fine, a sight so gay. 
And the following lines continue the figure under the 
changed conditions of mind and tempest. It is significant 
that the whole simile is said to be imitated from Moschus. 
The only nature similes approaching this in breadth of treat- 
ment and unexpected clearness of insight are found in the 
lines from the “Dove:” 


Have you observed a sitting hare, 
Listening, and, fearful of the storm 
Of horns and hounds, clap back her ear 
Afraid to keep or leave her form? 


Or have you marked a partridge quake, 
Viewing the towering falcon nigh; 

She cuddles low behind the brake; 
Nor would she stay, nor dares she fly. 
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The rather numerous nature similes found in “Solomon” 
are in general amplified paraphrases from Scripture. Aside 
from these unusual and partly borrowed figures, Prior’s de- 
pendence upon nature’s treasure-house of suggestion lies 
only in the direction of its evanescence. 

Prior has been criticised for introducing an element of 
sadness, “the decay of beauty,” into his verses, but mistak- 
enly, I think. The thought of life’s brevity, or still more of 
the butterfly swiftness of beauty’s passing, is the one touch of 
nature which in the gay world links the artificial with the 
real. It is the one bit of seriousness which the drawing- 
room, perhaps mockingly, allows itself; the boudoir exist- 
ence recognizes its own evanescence, but acknowledges it in 
its own way. The poet is writing of a class and also for a 
class of pople who do not deny the serious element in life, 
but trifle with it. They are characterized by the inability to 
reflect sustainedly and continuously upon the deeper of life’s 
losses, upon the graver meaning of age’s advances, without 
confusing such sentiments with trivial disappointments and 
petty disasters. They are unable to separate definitely the 
tragedies of life from the catastrophes of the toilet. Prior’s 
verses dealing with the misfortunes of vanity, such as the eye- 
brow poems, “Phillis’s Age’ and “Forma Bonum Fragile,” 
are masterpieces of drawing-room cruelty, but they never de- 
scend into the vulgar offensiveness of Swift in some of his lines 
on similar themes. 

Prior’s philosophy of change in life’s fair fortunes is con- 
tained in the sentiment of the lady who offers her looking- 
glass to Venus: 

Venus, take my votive glass; 
Since I am not what I was, 


What from this day I shall be, 
Venus, let me never see. 


Or in the quatrain, “Quid sit futurum cras fuge quzrere.” 


For what to-morrow shall disclose 
May spoil what you to-night propose; 
England may change or Chloe stray; 
Love and life are for to-day. 
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From this point of view the poems of Herrick present a 
noteworthy contrast to those of Prior, a contrast which 
throws the characteristics of Prior’s verse still more markedly 
into relief. Prior’s description of nature is unconvincing, his 
supply of allusion and comparison is easily exhausted, and 
his nature vocabulary seems often faltering even for his own 
purpose. Herrick’s verse is overflowing with an abundance 
of detail,, intimate and unexpected, of illuminating allusion 
and suggestion. Prior does not mention an appearance of 
nature for its own sake, for its own intrinsic beauty. Blos- 
soms are to Prior a means for Chloe’s adornment. 

The pride of every grove I chose, 
The violet sweet and lily fair, 


The dappled pink and blushing rose, 
To deck my charming Chloe’s hair. 


And he rarely thinks of them as living a life of their own apart 
from their distinctly humble office of adorning nymphs. And 
his sorrow at their fading is rather his vexation at an annoy- 
ance to Chloe than a pensive grief at the flower’s own with- 
ering. With Herrick it is a sincere affection for the life of 
the great, beautiful, incomprehensible world. There is for 
him no animate and inanimate nature. It is the deeper kin- 
ship between man and the flower which holds him as by a 
spell. To Herrick it is not merely the fading of the garland, 
not merely the decay of beauty; but the death of the flower, 
the snuffing out of life and being, and the extinction of that 
which seems almost conscious existence. When Herrick 
cries, 

Fair pledges of a fruitful tree, 

Why do ye fall so fast? 


and 


Why do ye weep, sweet babes? Can tears 
Speak grief in you, 

Who were but born 

Just as the modest morn 

Teemed her refreshing dew? 


and other similar lines equally memorable and remembered 
that need no naming, he is possessed with the thought of 
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unity in all earthly experience, a unity which makes his meta- 
phor something vital, no idle fancy, no tissue of delicate con- 
ceits to decorate his verse. He is touched by the same spirit 
of serious reflection which moves George Herbert to write the 
| lines beginning 


I made a posie while the day ran by, 


ii of man’s own exceeding but fleeting possibilities. It is the 
an) quality of genuinely deep feeling, sustained and insisted upon, 
ii which places Herrick’s immortal lyrics above the plane of 
: drawing-room verse and excludes him from any fancied com- 
it petition for supremacy. London is not his “native coun- 

| try,” however much he may long for its gay life in his West- 
| ern banishment. In his “Wood Notes Wild” there is little 
suggestive of the city. 

Society verse must bear, at any rate, the semblance of spon- 
taneity; the artifice of its making must be concealed. Its 
thrusts of wit, its subtle turns of thought, clever analogies, 
and delicate suggestions must be unexpected, impossible to 
anticipate, yet obvious and seemingly inevitable when once 
uttered. They must not be so remote nor so complicated 
as to suggest the labors of composition or to burden the 
genteel mind with the strain of application. Society refuses 
to devote an undue amount of intellectual energy even to 
the appreciation of its own pleasantries. 

Carew, for example, certainly oversteps the boundaries of 
the ideal in this respect. It was said in his day that his 
poems were composed with difficulty, and to-day we find 
them full of far-fetched figures and odd conceits, reminding 
us of Dr. Donne’s mannerisms. The lines 
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— 


In her fair cheeks two pits do lie, 
To bury those slain by her eye; 

So, spite of death, this comforts me, 
That fairly buried I shall be; 

My grave with rose and lily spread, 
O ’tis a life to be so dead— 


and the following effusion, 
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When this fly lived, she used to play 

In the sunshine all the day; 

Till, coming near my Celia’s sight, 

She found a new and unknown light, 

So full of glory, as it made 

The noonday sun a gloomy shade; 

Then this amorous fly became 

My rival, and did court my flame. 

She did from hand to bosom skip, 

And from her breath, her cheek, and lip, 
Sucked all the incense and the spice, 

And grew a bird of paradise. 

At last into her eye she flew; 

There scorched in flames and drowned in dew 
Like Phaéton from the sun’s sphere 

She fell, and with her dropped a tear; 
Of which a pearl was straight composed, 
Wherein her ashes lie inclosed. 

Thus she received from Celia’s eye 
Funeral flame, tomb obsequy— 


are unmistakably, if somewhat exaggerated, examples of an 
unfailing tendency in Carew’s poetry. Such verses may be 
creditable to the ingenuity of the poet, but are hardly a fe- 
licitous exercise for the imagination. Even the more de- 
lightful of Carew’s verses, “Ask me no more,” “Amongst 
the myrtles as I walked,” and the “Primrose,” are not free 
from the suggestion of laborious manufacture. Overloaded 
with exuberant fancies, his poems lack the buoyancy, the 
light-hearted capriciousness, the facile grace of Prior’s simi- 
lar efforts. 

Prior’s erotic measures are, barring the imagery of mythol- 
| ogy in which many of them are molded, marked by purity and. 
directness of allusion and simplicity of compliment. In the 
“Better Answer” to Chloe jealous we find a good example of 

Prior’s straightforward and sparing use of analogies, without 


enlargements and without complexity— 
The god of us verse-men (you know, child), the sun, 
How after his journeys he set up his rest, 
If at morning o’er earth ‘tis his fancy to run, 
At night he reclines on his Thetis’s breast. 


So, when I am wearied with wandering all day, 
To thee, my delight, in the evening I come; 
No matter what beauties I saw in my way, 
They were but my visits, but thou art my home— 
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and in his lines “To a Lady, She Refusing to Continue a 
Dispute with Me,” is recorded the most gallant, the most_ur- 
bane compliment which the poets of society have bequeathed 
us: 
Spare, gen’rous victor, spare the slave 
Who did unequal war pursue: 


That more than triumph he might have, 
In being overcome by you. 


In the dispute, whate’er I said, 
My heart was by my tongue belied, 
And in my looks you might have read 
How much I argued on your side. 


You far from danger as from fear 
Might have sustained an open fight; 
For seldom your opinions err, 
Your eyes are always in the right. 


Alas! not hoping to subdue, 
I only to the fight aspired; 

To keep the beauteous foe in view 
Was all the glory I desired. 


We might pit against it Landor’s quatrain, to which Mr. 
Swinburne says there is nothing comparable in the language: 
Stand close around, ye Stygian set, 
With Dirce in one boat conveyed; 


Or Charon, seeing, may forget 
That he is old and she a shade. 


Yet, however matchless are these lines, the compliment is not 
a courtesy of the drawing-room, and in this very contrast we 
have a hint of Landor’s position as a writer of vers de société. 
Landor’s lighter verses are instinct with tenderness, with the 
emotion which controls mightily, which destroys and makes 
alive, with subdued passion, and are expressed often in a form 
which is the perfection of poetical utterance. They are 
greater poetry than can be considered characteristic of the 
gay world. It is only recognizing in them a higher merit to 
say that they are above its bubble life. 

Some interesting thoughts arise from a hasty comparison 
of Prior with another poet who has been regarded as his rival 

on this field. (Praed is, according to Mr. Dobson, “supreme 
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as a writer of society verse in its exacter sense,” and other 
critics have awarded him a similar distinction. I must think 
that these British comments and appreciations are partly a 
natural result of Praed’s intense modernity of tone. Praed’s 
verse is in spirit not even as far away as yesterday. A pruning 
away of some trifling detail would in many cases be sufficient 
to make Praed a poet of the very day and hour. Praed may 
be considered almost as a contemporary as far as concerns 
the present difficulty in forming any ultimate judgment; and 
farther Praed’s position may be in some measure due to a 
legacy of appreciation, a perpetuated prejudice in his favor, 
handed down from those who knew him, who felt the spell 
of acharming personality, and could never sunder themselves 
from it for critical purposes; to whom he was ever a shining 
presence, a gifted son of the Muses, whom they loved well 
but the gods loved better. Some writers become immortal 
by the memory of their personality, which casts a spell of 
blindness over contemporary criticism and perpetuates it- 
self, an undeniable presence, in subsequent thought. 

Vers de Société has been often likened to miniature painting 
or to the wonderful porcelain of Meissen, but I am sure that 
the reading of Prior’s poems could never have suggested the 
simile. Society verse is characterized by a_well-rounded_ 
completeness, by faultless workmanship, an unobtrusive 

polishing, as of a gem. Lines and rhymes must seem to be 
inevitable, facile, without labor. The whole must be buoy- 
ant, airy, sparkling, infused throughout with an air of ele- 
gant yet unobtrusive conventionality. Praed’s verse is 
fluent, conversational, easy, but his lines are loaded with 
irrelevant detail, and are often marred by forced and jarring 
rhymes. They have not the delicacy of miniature painting, 
nor the air of fragility which characterize the miracles of 
Dresden. A fragile poem is one whose verse is so delicately 
rhythmed, whose words are so inevitably chosen, that not one 
word, one rhyme, one order could be omitted or altered with- 
out the shattering of its beauty. Has not Prior attained this 
in the “Garland,” “Her Right Name,” and in the faultless 
lines beginning, “The merchant to secure his treasure?” and 
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Hi does he not approach it in numerous other verses such as “To 
a Young Lady Fond of Fortune Telling,” “To the Honorable 
Charles Montague,” “The Question,” and “Lisetta’s Reply?” 
Place side by side Prior’s “The Female Phaéton” and Praed’s 
HTT) “Belle of the Ballroom” and the difference between the two 

| poets, the superiority of Prior’s workmanship, will spring to 
the light. Prior’s poem I quote in full because of its com- 
parative brevity. 


Thus Kitty, beautiful and young, 
And wild as colt untamed, 

Bespoke the fair from which she sprung 
With little rage inflamed; 


Inflamed with rage at sad restraint 
Which wise mamma ordained, 
And sorely vexed to play the saint 
Whilst wit and beauty reigned. 


“Shall I thumb holy books, confined 
With Abigails forsaken? 

Kitty’s for other things designed, 
Or I am much mistaken. 


Must Lady Jenny frisk about, 
And visit with her cousins? 

At balls must she make all the rout, 
And bring home hearts by dozens? 


What has she better, pray, than I? 
What hidden charms to boast, 

That all mankind for her should die, 
Whilst I am scarce a toast? 


Dearest mamma, for once let me 
Unchained my fortune try; 
- I'll have my earl as well as she, 
a ; Or know the reason why. 


I’ll soon with Jenny’s pride quit score, 
Make all her lovers fall; ) 
They'll grieve I was not loosed before; 
She, I was loosed at all.” 


Fondness prevailed, mamma gave way; 
Kitty, at heart’s desire, 

Obtained the chariot for a day, 
And set the world on fire. 
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Praed’s poem is too long for full repetition, and it will be 
sufficient to quote a few lines. 


She talked of politics or prayers, 
Of Southey’s prose or Wordworth’s sonnets, 
Of danglers or of dancing bears, 
Of battles or the last new bonnets. 
By candlelight, at twelve o’clock, 
To me it mattered not a tittle; 
If those bright lips had quoted Locke, 
I might have thought they murmured Little. 


Through sunny May, the rough, sultry June, 
I loved her with a love eternal; 

I spoke her praises to the moon, 
I wrote them to the Sunday Journal. 

My mother laughed; I soon found out 
That ancient ladies have no feeling. 

My father frowned; but how should gout 
See any happiness in kneeling? 

She was the daughter of a Dean 
Rich, fat, and rather apoplectic; 

She had one brother, just thirteen, 

Whose color was extremely hectic. 


The last lines at least are nothing but the doggerel of the 
street, the boldness of nonsense, rhymes without their clev- 
erness or charm. It would perhaps be unfair to Praed not 
to quote one stanza, the penultimate, which is delicate and 
faultless, fulfilling the most exacting requirements for the 
genre. 


Our love was like most other loves— 
A little glow, a little shiver, 
A rosebud and a pair of gloves, 
And “fly not yet”—upon the river; 
Some jealousy of some one’s heir, 
Some hopes of dying broken-hearted, 
A miniature, a lock of hair, 
The usual vows—and then we parted. 


A bit of Dresden workmanship upon a vase of ruder design. 
But Praed cannot maintain this level of elegance. So fas- 
cinating a picture as his “Vicar” begins with the lines 
Some years ago, ere time and taste 
Had turned our parish topsy-turvy, 


When Darnel Park was Darnel waste, 
And roads as little known as scurvy— 
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Obviously the last simile, indolently introduced for the sake 
of r is the very ocean deep of inelegance. 

(Praed lacks that sense.of finished proportion, that artis- 
tic poise which tells him when to have done with a thing. A 
poem, delicately, airily conceived is buried by a multiplica- 
tion of detail, an excess of combinations, suggesting mathe- 
matical, bibliographical amplitude and completeness. The 
force of his figure is often choked by his own mass. An ex- 
plained witticism_is an offense to.the-intelligence;and an 
amplified figure is an insult to the imagination. Compare 
Praed’s “Song of Impossibilities” or its companion piece, 
“Love’s Eternity,” with Prior’s “A Simile.” The latter is as 
follows: 

Dear Thomas, didst thou never pop 

Thy head into a tin-man’s shop? 

There, Thomas, didst thou never see 

(Tis but by way of simile) 

A squirrel spend his little rage 

In jumping round a rolling cage? 

The cage, as either side turned up 
Striking a ring of bells a-top? 

Moved in the orb, pleased with the chimes, 
The foolish creature thinks he climbs; 
Put here or there, turn wood or wire, 

He never gets two inches higher. 

So fares it with those merry blades 

That frisk it under Pindus’ shades. 

In noble songs and lofty odes 

They tread on stars and talk with gods; 
Still dancing in an airy round, 

Still pleased with their own verses’ sound; 
Brought back, how fast soe’er they go, 
Always aspiring, always low. 


The theme in both cases is simple and the application con- 
temporary; but Prior confines himself to a single, picturesque, 
adequate figure, sufficiently elaborated, delicately painted. 
Praed, on the other hand, runs wild into a catalogue of impos- 
sibilities, naming some sixty remote contingences, which 
weary the reader and confuse the purpose. The same is 
true of Praed’s famous “Letter of Advice” and the three 


“Chants of the Brazen-Head,” and of others. He seems to 
stop from pure exhaustion of himself or material; the reader 
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is exhausted long since. The drawing-room is not fond of 
categories, and wearies of recapitulations or exhaustive lists 
even of the amusing. 
When Prior suggests that the great world of fashion, of 
which he is a part, 
Is a dull farce, an empty show, 
Powder, and pocket glass and beau ; 


A staple of romance and lies, 
False tears, and real perjuries, 


we recognize the voice not of one satiated with the glitter 
of show, but perceive the poet fabricating a pretty fiction, en- 
joying his own temporary pose. He resembles his own 
fond Celadon, who cries— 


But O, my Celia, when thy swain 
Desires to see a court again, 

May Heaven around this destined head, 
The choicest of its curses shed— 


and who, with the words just warm from his lips, 
Hastened to court to beg a place. 


This conventional disgust of the world with itself finds 
its parallel passage in Praed’s “Our Ball:” 
But out on the world! from the flowers 
It shuts out the sunshine of truth, 
It blights the green leaves in the bowers, 
It makes an old age of our youth; 
And the flow of our feeling once in it, 
Like a streamlet beginning to freeze, 
Though it cannot turn ice in a minute 
Grows harder by sudden degrees. 


Prior’s is society’s comment on itself; Praed’s is the criti- 
cism of an outside observer. Even upon Praed’s specific 
field of political comment and satire, I must think Prior his 
superior, and suggest a comparison of Prior’s poem entitled 
“Flies,” with similar skits of Praed. Prior’s lines deserve 
quotation: 

Say, sire of insects, mighty Sol 
(A fly upon the chariot pole 


Cries out), what blue-bottle alive 
Did ever with such fury drive? 
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A bit of satire, personally stinging doubtless then, and re- 
taining its force for all time, unchanged like the jests of Aris- 
Here, as elsewhere, Praed’s fault of prolixity 
makes quotation even for purposes of comparison difficult. 
Yet the most delightful of Praed’s parliamentary fancies is 


tophanes. 
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Tell, Beelzebub, great father, tell 

(Says t’other, perched upon the wheel) 
Did ever any mortal fly 

Raise such a cloud of dust as I? 


My judgment turned the whole debate, 
My valor saved the sinking State. 
So talk two idle buzzing things; 


Toss up their heads, and stretch their wings, 


But let the truth to light be brought: 

This neither spoke, nor t’other fought, 

No merit in their own behavior, 

Both raised, but by their party’s favor. 


brief and quotable: 


Sleep, Mr. Speaker; it’s surely fair, 


If you don’t in your bed, that you should in your chair; 


Longer and longer still they grow, 
Tory and Radical, aye and no. 
Talking by night, and talking by day; 


Sleep, Mr. Sleeper, sleep; sleep while you may. 


Sleep, Mr. Speaker; slumber lies 

Light and brief on a speaker’s eyes; 

Fielden or Finn, in a minute or two, 

Some disorderly thing will do; 

Riot will chase repose away, 

Sleep, Mr. Sleeper, sleep; sleep while you may. 


Sleep, Mr. Sleeper; dream of the time 

When loyalty was not quite a crime; 

When Grant was a pupil in Canning’s school, 
And Palmerston fancied Wood a fool. 

Lord, how principles pass away! 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep; sleep while you may. 


Sleep, Mr. Speaker; sweet to men 

Is the sleep that comes but now and then; 
Sweet to the sorrowful, sweet to the ill, 

Sweet to the children who work in the mill. 
You have more need of sleep than they; 

Sleep, Mr. Sleeper, sleep; sleep while you may. 
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These are refreshing, engaging lines, to be sure, but has 
not some of the light faded out of them since the early thir- 
ties? Yet they possess much more of the time-defying ele- 
ment than any of their companions. 

Praed’s most charming pieces, “Childhood and His Visit-.— 

ors,” “My Little Cousins,” “School and School Fellows,” 
all included in Mr. Locker-Lampson’s collection, are surely, 
both as regards subject and manner of treatment, on the bor- 
der land of other and higher types of poetry. They lead us 
backward to childhood with its “glimpses of remembered 
heaven,” to “voices whose every word is song,” to schoolboy 
days with a tenderness which has little in common with the 
capricious chatter of the drawing-room. From their pen- 
sive, retrospective emotionality it is a far cry to that 
“charmed circle known conventionally as ‘good society,’ 
whose graver and deeper impulses are subordinated to a code 
of artificial manners.” If any aspect of childhood be re- 
garded as a theme for vers de société, it is that of which Prior 
writes in the well-known lines which Mr. Swinburne calls “the 
most adorable of nursery idyls” in the language “To a child 


—— >of quality, five years old, the author then forty.” 


Lords, knights, and squires, the numerous band 
That wear the fair Miss Mary’s fetters, 

Were summoned by her high command 
To show their passions by their letters. 


My pen amongst the rest I took, 
Lest those bright eyes that cannot read 
Should dart their kindling fires, and look 
The power they have to be obeyed. 


Nor quality, nor reputation, 
Forbid me yet my flame to tell ; 

Dear five-years-old befriends my passion, 
And I may write till she can spell. 


For while she makes her silkworms beds 
With all the tender things, I swear; 

Whilst all the house my passion reads 
In papers round her baby’s hair. 


She may receive and own my flame, 

For, though the strictest prudes should know it, 
She’ll pass for a most virtuous dame, 

And I for an unhappy poet. 
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Then too, alas! when she shall tear 
The lines some younger rival sends; 

She'll give me leave to write, I fear, 
And we shall still continue friends. 


For, as our different ages move, 

’Tis so ordained (would Fate but mend it!) 
That I shall be past making love 

When she begins to comprehend it. 


It is possible to admit the charm of Praed’s poems, their 
ease, their drollery, and, more than all, their hidden hearti- 
ness; but it is also possible to deny them supreme merit as 
representatives of a certain genre. 

In considering the nature of Prior’s genius it is significant 
to note that his success or failure in forms of poetry other 
than that which may be designated unquestionably vers de 
société depends directly upon his adherence to the manner 


and tone characteristic of that genre. Such are the brief nar-_ 


ratives and the relation of incident_or anecdote, where the 
tone is bright and sparkling, and the art of telling the story 
is unaffected, straightforward, and nimble. They are the ex- 
tended witticisms or polished tales of the drawing-room ra- 
conteur, and as such retain characteristics of the briefer, 
lighter vers de société to which they are akin. Here belong 
the tales “Paulo Purganti,” “The Ladle,” and “Hans Car- 
vel,” all more or less gross in subject-matter, but told with 
spirit and grace. The “Young Gentleman in Love,” “An 
English Padlock,” the “Chameleon,” and the “Epitaph on 
Sauntering Jack and Idle Joan,” which is perhaps the classic 
expression of the indifferent life. 

It would be absurd to claim that all of Prior’s light verses 
possess in a superlative degree all of the essential character- 
istics of vers de société. Yet it does not seem too much to 
state that, of all the English writers who have ventured on 
this garden bypath of poetry, Prior has most nearly attained 
its ideal, that no other poet has left us so many poems ful- 
filling its requirements in so generous a measure. 

HARVEY WATERMAN THAYER. 
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AN EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ANGLER.' 


THE cynicism of ignorance and indifference probably gave 
rise to the libel that fishing consisted of “a stick and a string, 
a worm at one end and a fool at the other.” Dr. Samuel 
Johnson and other writers have been unjustly censured as 
the authors of this fling, which recently has been traced back 
to M. Guyet, a French writer of the latter half of the six- 
teenth century; and he quotes it as an old saying. 

The sport has, however, not lacked defenders. Some forty 
years before Izaak Walton’s “Compleat Angler” was pub- 
lished Master John Dennys, of Somerset, the shire of Tom 
Jones, wrote in quaint and curious verse “The secretes of 
Angling teaching the Choysest tools bates and seasons for 
the taking any fish in pond or River practised and opened in 
three bookes,” a poem as artless as the old spelling, capitaliza- 
tion, and absence of punctuation of its title. It is probably 
the second book in English on this theme, Prof. Arber assign- 
ing precedence only to Juliana Barnes’s “Fysshynge with an | 
angle,” printed as a supplement or appendix to “The manere 
of hawkynge and huntynge,”? ‘issued in 1496. The original 
edition of Dennys’s book, printed in 1613, exists in only two 
copies; and in 1653 Izaak Walton, referring to it, could not 
definitely assign the author’s name. It was a posthumous 
child, as printer Roger Jackson tells in his dedication “To the 
Worthy, and my much respected friend, Master John Har- 
borne, of Tackley in the County of Oxford, Esquire.” Our 
printer, finding the “Secretes” “not only savoring of Art and 


1It is not a little noteworthy that the first book of the kind should be the 
work of a woman’s hand. Estcourt says: “It is the prototype of all an- 
gling books since written, and I am inclined to trace the origin of the title 
‘gentle’ which our art by well-acknowledged right now possesses to the fact 
that the first angling book known to us was written by a lady, a gentle lady ; 
for she was not only of rank, but was prioress of a nunnery and famous for 
her learning and accomplishments.” A bad guess, and not supported by 
historical evidence. 
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Honesty, two things now strangers unto many authors,” 
could not refrain from bringing to the attention of the public 
these pleasant and profitable verses, especially when “matters 
of no moment pester the stalls of every stationer.”2 Nor 
does he apologize for the form, “Angling being as fit for po- 
etry as is Husbandry, and are not Hesiod and Vergil re- 
membered with honor?” 

In true classical style Master Dennys introduces his poem 
with the stilted figures of “singing” and invocation to the 
Nymphs; but quickly comes at his subject (with merely a side 
glance at Centaur and Old Boreas) by bidding us hie to the 
woods, and there with practiced eye seek the hazel, careful to 
select the shoots straight, long, and round, casting any in ex- 
cess of two years’ growth, careful also to have sufficient store,® 
so that only the fittest be always at hand. And for this a 
word of caution: the brittle breaks, the well-seasoned, pliant 
rod comes through the fray with the lordly pike unscathed. 
And glitter frights the fish. So too they should be denuded 
of their leafy growth at once except the top.* The rod per- 
fected for use, the line demands skill, care, and judgment. 
Long hairs from the stallion—the mare, the gelding, or old 
Dobbin will not serve—should be twisted; not hard, not 
slack, “the mean is sweet,” and twined with silver, silk, or 
gold. The fisher’s knot at one end must be just so and so; 
we must consider what depends® upon it; and the fish is wary. 
Then the cork, so much as shall suffice for every line to make 
his swimmer fit; which recalls the story of the problem set 
the dunce, “How much will a chunk of chalk cost at ten cents 
a pound?” The cork and quill are, however, an easy matter; 


2The Problem Novel or its equivalent must have been the bane of life 
then as now! 

8John Ridd, in “Lorna Doone,” reminds us that in cutting out his sap- 
lings he took good care to store up enough for emergencies, as fresh-cut 
spars are not so good as those of a little seasoning, especially if the sap was 
not gone down at the time of cutting. 

4In 1653 William Lauson published “Comments” on the poem, of which 
some are admirable, some ludicrous, and some are anomalies. The rods, 
he gravely tells us, should be bathed in a furnace a little, that they be light- 
er, and not top-heavy, “a great fault in a rod.” 

5 Not a play upon words. 
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and some indeed refuse them, eye and hand being as good 
monitors; but the hooks!—content yourself with nothing but 
the best. The hooks our poet loves are of such shape as com- 
pel him to call up visions of goddesses to do justice to their 
forms and worth. And neither must they be too short nor 
yet too long. This patient, pious labor done— 
Thus have your rod, line, float, and hook— 
The rod to strike, when you shall think it fit; 
The line to lead the fish with wary skill; 
The float and quill to warn you of the bit; 
The hook to hold him by the chap or gill; 
Hook, line, and rod all guided to your wit. 


Yet there remain of fishing tools to tell, 
Some other sorts that you must have as well. 


These other fishing tools are: a little board of cypress for 
the line, a shoe* for worms, and for the fly another box. Also 
a plummet—to which some object—a ring of lead, tools for 
emergencies; so shall you not return home with a tale of woe. 
Among tools, forget not a file (your hooks may need mend- 
ing) nor a pouch with many pockets. And no fisherman 
would start without his little rip (as the wicker basket for the 
catch was called); for not only do you expect good sport, 
but bear in mind the fish must not be bruised. And lastly, 
with a net, and clad in garments of russet, gray, or other col- 
or dark (for you are going to meet a sharper than a Boer, and 
khaki is the only wear), you stand approved and ready. 

An interlude and a moral lesson. The Young Blood raises 
his shrill voice to deplore the common taste that finds pleas- 
ure where the gaming table is not, neither dance, nor wine, 
nor luxury—in Shakespeare’s only meaning of the word. 
“Deprive yourself of these pleasures to catch a silly fish?” 
To answer him sundry well-worn figures advance, recite, de- 
part; but a fundamental principle of the useful art of Skip- 
ping, remembered from Mr. Anthony Deane, guides us safe- 


*A bag or sack. Lauson defines it as worm poke orcloth. The primary 
meaning is “to cover,” from whence the use in this Elizabethan English; 
but to-day it has only one meaning. Curiously enough, it has no doublet: 
It is from the same root whence came the widely separated shade, shadow, 
shed. 
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ly from the one sleepy section of the poet’s work to the pleas- 
ant refuge of the oft-told tale of “How this Art of Angling 
did begin.” It is the Ovidian story: how Deucalion and his 
Pyrrha dear, the lorn souls left after the waters had over- 
whelmed the earth, approached the goddess’s temple to learn 
how to renew the human race; how they bent their aged bod- 
ies to the “saint” as she had now become; how with the ob- 
scure words “to take and throw their mother’s bones behind 
their backs” ringing in their ears they passed out of the 
“church,” late the temple of the oracle, to muse upon the 
saying. A thought: the antiquity of earth as mother! The 
stones the seas had played with they cast upon the soggy 
ground—arose inhabitants of our sphere! They increase and 
multiply so fast, nurtured on the bosom of the chastened 
parent, that a greater problem soon presents itself: to feed the 
multitudes. The Malthusian doctrine, with its fine distinc- 
tions of weal and bane, was not of that golden, but of our iron 
age; and Deucalion, guided by unerring instinct, rent from 
the trees straight boughs, and from their rinds he fashioned 
lines. From bush and brake he took gnarled twists for hooks; 
dead frogs and flies and snails and worms his bait—presented 
the first fisherman! 

Our poet’s modest nature cares not to do battle with the 
larger of Neptune’s subjects. The whale that swallowed the 
man of God; the ork, Andromeda’s terror; the porpoise, 
storm’s precursor; “the fish that beareth in his snout a ragged 
sword;” the crocodile, “that weeps when he does wrong; the 
halibut, “that hurts the appetite;’ these and many others of 
their ilk he leaves to wander at their ease. His only field is 
in the Somersetshire rivers, brooks, and pools, “sweet Boyd,” 
and other pleasant places. He tries his skill on the little 
roach, on the smelt, slender and round, on 

The umber sweet, the grayling good of taste, 
The wholesome ruff, the barbel not so sound, 
The perch and pike, that all the rest do waste, 


The bream, the carp, the chub and chavender, 
And many more that in fresh waters are. 


One of these “many more” is the gudgeon, the best for the 
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beginner’ in the noble art of Angling. He is greedy; the bait, 
the red worm (and a small one), hook and bait are swallowed, 
for he has his teeth in his throat, and lives by much sucking. 
When caught, a dainty morsel! For the roach the bait varies. 
Sometimes it is the congealed blood of a sheep; sometimes 
the white wasp, worms, and flies. This is a careless wench 
and is soon caught, but is one of the meanest. 

Her big brother, the carp, gives a different account of him- 
self. Heisa mighty one. He strains, and only that the line 
comes from Bucephalus’s mane the great fat worm torn from 
its mossy bed would have done its duty in vain. The stout 
rod doubles, and only by the net the day is saved. The fool- 
ish dace, weakly allured with a slender wand, compares un- 
favorably with the ravening trout,® who, though the fly be 
moved with hand so skillful as to seem alive, yet still is wary; 
but like the eel at last yields, and from the bottom of the weir 
and the swift water and the pool comes struggling. In deep- 
est places search for the sewant and the flounder; and some- 
times here the shad as well is caught, borne inward by the tide. 
These are the byplay; the pike is the tug of war. The stout- 
est rod, the well-approved hook, some living bait, the sound- 
est line for a foot or more protected with wire or thin plating; 
relax your vigilance but a whit, and defeat will stare you in the 
face. 

‘Izaak Walton, from our author or from experience, says of the gud- 
geon: “It is an excellent fish to enter [initiate] a young angler, being easy 


to be taken.” And in the “Merchant of Venice” Gratiano implores Lo- 
renzo: 


But fish not with this melancholy bait, 
For this fool-gudgeon, this opinion. 

8 The trout of two hundred and fifty years ago is charmingly babbled of 
by Interpreter Lauson: “The trout makes the angler the most gentlemanly 
and readiest sport of all other (sic) fishes if you angle with a made fly, with 
a line twice your rod’s length or more, in a plain water, without wood, in a 
dark, windy day, from midafternoon and have learned the cast of the fly. 
You must change his color every month, beginning with a dark white and 
so grow toa yellow. Ifthe wind be rough and so trouble the crest of the 
water the trout will take the fly in the plain deeps and then and there, com- 
monly, the greatest will rise. When you have hooked him, give him leave! 
Keeping your line straight. Hold him from the roots and he will tire him- 
self. This is the chief pleasure of angling.” Etc. He supplements Dennys’s 
baits with some of his own. 
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But whether the sport be with trout or pike, with dace or 
gudgeon, with chavender or chub,® whose great delight is in 
tender cheese or cherries, with perch or tench, with salmon, 
peel, tweat, or botling, it depends for its highest enjoyment 
on certain gifts and qualities of mind. The true fisherman 
must have Faith and Hope and Love and liking for the game. 
And Patience, “to take mishaps in worth and count them 
light.” With Patience goes Humility, which scorns not to 
kneel long if need were, to be at constant charge for line and 
rod, to take the little pain unlooked for which often brings 
so rich reward. And Strength and Courage he must have, and 
Liberality, giving plenteous food of needful quality. Without 
Knowledge his pains go all for naught. With Placidity’® of 
mind, content with a reasonable catch or with no sport at all 
if the weather prove unpropitious; with thanks to God, with 
Memory for all the needful things before the start, and inured 
to necessary hardships by Fasting, 


And never on his greedy belly think 
From rising sun until alow he sink, 


in these twelve Virtues as described, we find the shorter cate- 
chism of the Angler. 

But if the weather be too dry and hot, or else too cold, the 
waters steel, and hoary frosts on every bough, or blustering 
winds prevail, or at sheep-shearing time when the savor of 
the wool pollutes the stream, or when spring floods make mud 
oi erewhile crystal water, or when autumn’s scattered spoils 
lie thick, 

To Angle then I think it ill. 

Each fish’s haunt to know is a prime requisite. Carp, eel, 
and tench, strange trio, love the muddy ground; carp in the 
deepest places under hollow roots, the eel and tench among 
thick weeds. In “places full of fry” the pike abides; in smaller 
brooks the trout, where deep he hides his head. Shallow 
spots delight the bullhead. Gravel and sand the ruff and bar- 


®Dennys does not use these words as signifying one and the same fish. 
Lauson so indicates them, probably following Walton. 

10“ Placability” in Dennys, literally easily appeased; one of the few in- 
felicities in the poem. “Unruffied calmness” is the sense of the passage. 
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bel shun; find them in leafy covert. In swiftest waters sports 
the chavender; in brackish, shad and tweat and mullet. 
But here experience doth my skill exceed, 
Since divers countries divers rivers have; 
And divers rivers change of waters breed, 
And change of waters sundry fish doth crave, 
And sundry fish in divers places feed, 
As best doth like them, in the liquid wave. 
So that by use and practice may be known 
More than by art or skill can well be shown. 


So then it shall be needless to declare 
What sundry kinds there lie in secret store; 
And where they do resort, and what they are, 
That may be still discovered more and more. 
Let him that list, no pain or travail spare 
To seek them out as I have done before; 
And then it shall not discontent his mind 
New choice of place and change of game to find. 


Dennys is indeed the Laureate of Angling. Almost alone 
among the writers of ancient and of modern times he stands 
manfully for the harmless sport. From Plutarch to Byron 
contumely and sarcasm are meted out to the craft. The au- 
thor of the “Lives” thought it a filthy, base, illiberal employ- 
ment, void of wit nor worth the labor. And in “Don Juan” 
is the well-known stanza: 

And angling, too, that solitary vice, 
Whatever Izaak Walton says or sings; 

The quaint, old, cruel coxcomb, in his gullet 
Should have a hook, and a small trout to pull it. 

The Elizabethans as a rule ridicule the art, as Epiton in 
Lilly’s “Endymion,” twenty years before Dennys, replying to 
Samias, who asks him how he will live, replies: “By angling. 
O ’tis a stately occupation to stand foure houres in a colde 
morning and to have his nose bitten with frost before his 
baite be mumbled with a fish.” 

Shakespeare’s allusions are for the most part metaphorical. 
His direct words are as few as his expressions regarding hope 
as a virtue and as a guide in conduct. Still to him 


The pleasantest angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream, 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait. 
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Fletcher’s “Faithful Shepherdess” surely came from the 
closet rather than from the flowery mead containing 
And when the weather 
Serves to angle in the brook, 
I will bring a silver hook 
With a line of finest silk 
And a rod as white as milk, 
To deceive the little fish. 

It is safe to say that the glitter of the silver and the shim- 
mer of the milk-white rod would be long “deceiving” any 
finny denizen outside of the poet’s brains. 

Mystical Dr. Donne would 


Let others freez with angling reeds 

And cut their legges with shels and weeds, 
Or treacherously poore fish beset 

With strangling snare or windowie net; 


Let coarse, bold hands from shiny nest 
The bedded fish in banks out-wrest, 
Or curious traitors sleave silk flies 
Bewitch poore fishes wandring eyes. 
But there is a balm in Gilead and good in all things, for a 


mild and proper devotee in the year of grace 1664 
While he angled in a brook 
A dead man’s skull by chance hung on his hook; 
The pious man in pity did it take 
To bury it, a grave with’s hand did make; 
And as he digg’d, found gold. Thus, to good men, 
Good turns to good turns are repay’d again. 

What has been may be still. Even though our hook-and- 
line man of to-day find no skull, and hence no gold, he 
may, with omniscient Robert Burton, “consider the variety 
of baits for al! seasons, and pretty devices which our anglers 
have invented, peculiar lines, false flies, several sleights, etc. 
And if so bee the Angler catch no Fish, yet he hath a whole- 
some walke to the Brooke-side, pleasant shade, by the sweet 
silver streames; he hath good aire and sweet smels of fine 
fresh meadow flowers, hee heares the melodious harmony of 
Birds, he sees the Swannes, herons, ducks, water-hens, cootes, 
and many other fowle, with their brood, which hee thinketh 
better than the noise of hounds or blast of hornes, and all the 
sport that they can make;” and he may perchance remember 
the author of the “Secretes.”’ Lytton Bower. 
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THE EDUCATION OF DAVID HUME. 


In analyzing the history of English thought in the eight- 
eenth century Mr. Leslie Stephen seeks first of all to locate 
the starting point of the influence that permeated the time. 
He finds it in the work of the philosopher, skeptic, and histo- 
rian, David Hume. To quote his words, “As we study the 
remarkable change in the whole tone and substance of our 
literature which synchronized with the appearance of Hume’s 
writings, it is difficult to resist the impression that there is 
some casual relation.”! “The soul of the nation was stirred 
by impulses of which Hume was but one though by far the 
ablest interpreter.””” 

But notwithstanding the high place to which Mr. Stephen 
elevates the Scotch philosopher, he nowhere attempts to 
push back the inquiry farther and show us what causes led to 
Hume’s greatness of mind. Nor do any of Hume’s biogra- 
phers seem to have paid much attention to this phase of his 
career. They universally, from Burton to Calderwood, la- 
ment the lack of data concerning his education. Yet Dr. 
Johnson says in his “Life of Addison:” “Not to name the 
school or the masters of men illustrious for literature is a 
kind of historical fraud by which honest fame is injuriously 
diminished.” And in the case of David Hume, I think, it 
can be shown that there is abundant evidence available to 
reveal the exceptional advantages that he had as a child and 
as a student and how complete, scholarly, and thorough was 
his preparation for the work he had to do. 

The environment in which his youth was placed was fa- 
vorable to his intellectual growth and advancement. His 
birth occurred in a household replete with traditions of 
scholarship and culture. Though the means of his family 
were slender, it is probable that in the retirement of the 


* History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, p. 2. 
* Ibid., p. 2. 
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country, with the fertile farm as a resource, they lived in 
comfort and contentment. Wordsworth intimates how 
plain living is conducive to high thinking. The death of the 
father left the responsibility for the welfare of the growing 
children entirely upon the mother, who seems to have dis- 
charged her duty with singular ability and skill. Hume’s 
tenderness and sweetness of temper doubtless owed much 
to the early training thus received. His frugality and pa- 
tience, thrift and economy, though fundamental parts of his 
nature, were developed and fostered by the circumstances of 
the home. What formal lessons there were in the household 
we have no means of knowing, but it is probable that in no 
Scotch family of this period was a copy of the Bible unopened 
during the day. The books of his father’s library may have 
served as a stimulus for thought. His natural ability made it 
seem desirable to give him as complete an education as could 
be secured. 

The University of Edinburgh was the natural avenue 
to the higher learning, and accordingly we find that Da- 
vid Hume appears as intrant of the class of William Scott, 
Professor of Greek, on February 27, 1723.2 Hume was at 
this time twelve years of age. Prof. Calderwood says: “He 
was sent too early to the University of Edinburgh to reap 
the full advantage of academic study.”* According to 
Hume’s own statement, his course was no different from that 
of the ordinary youth of the time. This statement is cor- 
roborated by the university historian, who speaks of the cus- 
tom that the citizens of Edinburgh had of sending imma- 
ture youth of a dozen years to college, and the consequent 
lowering of standards of education. Hume testifies in his 
own behalf as follows: “You must know, then, that from my 
earliest infancy I found always a strong inclination to books 
and letters. As our college education in Scotland, extend- 
ing little farther than the languages, ends commonly when 


®Dalzel’s History of University of Edinburgh, Vol II., p. 330. Bur- 
ton’s Life of Hume, Vol. I., p. 11. Dictionary of National Biography, 
Vol. XXVIIL., p. 215. 

* Calderwood, Life of Hume, p. 15. 
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we are about fourteen or fifteen years of age, 1 was after that 
left to my own choice in my reading, and found it inclined me 
almost equally to books of reasoning and philosophy and to 
poetry and the polite authors.’ 

Surely he must have reaped some advantages from his col- 
lege course if this was the outcome. Happy is the institu- 
tion whose graduates are imbued with a like spirit. It will 
be seen, I think, that Hume’s subsequent work also owed 
more to his college career than has usually been acknowl- 
edged. 

Principal Caird, of Glasgow, says:* “Of his early years we 
know nothing, save that he studied at the University of Edin- 
burgh, and had finished his college education at an age 
earlier than even the too juvenile period of life at which most 
modern students commence it. Wherever he got his knowl- 
edge, he proved himself afterwards a widely read, classical 
scholar; and though his writings owe little in substance to 
Greek or Roman philosophy, yet in their graceful clearness 
and elegance of style we can discern no indistinct reflection 
of classical models. From the very onset of his intellectual 
life there are indications that the bent of his mind was toward 
that province of thought in which his brightest laurels were 
afterwards won.” 

The secret of his style, at which Dr. Caird marvels, may be 
contained in this remark in Hume’s autobiography: “My 
studious disposition, my sobriety, and my industry gave my 
family a notion that the law was a proper profession for me; 
but I found an unsurmountable aversion to everything but 
the pursuit of philosophy and general learning, and while they 
fancied I was poring upon Volt and Vinicius, Cicero and 
Virgil were the authors I was secretly devouring.” 

Mr. Burton states, and Mr. Huxley repeats the statement, 
as if it were a reflection on Hume’s scholarship: “The name 
does not appear in any of the subsequent matriculation lists. 
It was probably not then the practice for the student to be 


* Letter to a Physician, quoted by Burton, Life of Hume, p. 31. 
* University Addresses, p. 165. 
* Burton, Vol. L., p. 26. 
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a) entered more than once at the commencement of his curricu- 
i lum, and neither the name of Hume or of Home occurs in the 
list of graduates.’”® As Mr. Burton qualifies his first state- 
ment, he might very well have performed a like service for 
the latter by explaining how, at this period, graduation itself 
had fallen quite out of vogue among the students of the 
University of Edinburgh. 

The University of Edinburgh in 1723 was far from being 
the high-grade institution we know to-day. Yet it was ina 
manifestly better condition than any of the other Scottish 
i universities. It was the only one whose arts faculty con- 
| sisted of specializing professors instead of rotating regents, 
i and was by so much in advance of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Says Rashdall:* “The only faculty which really succeeded 
in the early days of the Scotch universities was the faculty of 
i arts; and the traditions of the Scotch faculties of arts were | 
I derived ultimately from Paris, and more immediately, per- 
i haps, from the younger daughters of Paris, the universities 
H of Northern Germany and the low countries, which were 
q much frequented by Scotchmen. Another author states: 
HT “The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, had dis- 
MW solved all comnection between the Scottish Protestant stu- 
q dents and the universities of France. The states of Holland 
alone afforded them an opportunity for cultivating those 
studies to which they were so much attached, and the spirit 
of independence is so powerful a stimulus that the professors 
of those universities, during this period, became by far the 
most eminent literary characters in Europe. In criticism, in 
law, and in medicine they have few rivals.”’!° 

The curriculum of the University of Edinburgh in 1723 
may be traced to its source in the Dutch universities, es- 
i) pecially to Utrecht and Leyden, for it was the work of the 
| great principal of the college, William Carstares, who had 
Hi) himself been a student at Utrecht."! 


*Ibid., Vol. I., p. 11. 
1] * Universities of Europe, Vol. II., Part 1, Chap. XI., p. 206. 
i * Bower’s History of University of Edinborough, Vol. II., p. 75. 
| ™ Life of Carstares, prefixed to his State Papers; Sir A. Grant, Story 
Hl of the University of Edinburgh, Vol. IL., p. 260. 
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The programme was laid out as follows: 

1. The class of the professor of humanity (restricted to 
Latin). 

2. The class of the professor of Greek. 

3. The class of the professor of logic. 

4. The Magistrand, or class of the professor of natural 
philosophy. 

All this was arranged in 1708. “In addition to the four 
professors, to whom the above different stages of the arts 
curriculum were intrusted, there were also professors of 
mathematics and moral philosophy giving lectures, attend- 
ance upon which was voluntary. In fact, there seems to have 
been some feeling of reaction at this time against the pro- 
crustean uniformity of the old system and a good deal of 
lchr und lern freiheit was introduced. One remarkable result 
of this was that teaching and learning soon grew to be 
thought of more importance than graduation.’”** The re- 
gents carrying, as they had, their classes forward for four 
years had heretofore pressed on each the importance of 
graduation; now this concerned nobody but the professors 
of natural philosophy, who got all the fees. The degrees 
rapidly fell into disregard. The main subjects of arts teach- 
ing remained, but each student attended such classes as he 
and his fellows thought advisable. A curriculum could 
hardly be said to exist. Yet with its renunciation of col- 
legiate and tutorial methods of teaching, and its adoption of 
the plan of teaching by professors, the University of Edin- 
burgh gave to its teaching force an incentive for specializa- 
tion in learning and science, and placed its faculty in a very 
different position in point of authority and responsibility 
from either regents or tutors. 

Rashdall, under subsequent development of Scotch uni- 
versities, sums up'® this aspect as follows: 

The future of the Scotch University was largely determined for it by 


the fact that its teachers from the first, or almost from the first, were 
college teachers and university teachers at the same time. Here, ac- 


“Sir A. Grant, Vol. L., p. 264. 
*” Rashdall, Vol. II., Part 1, Chap. XI., pp. 311-313. 
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cording to the North German precedent, college and university were 
more or less completely fused into one. At Paris and Oxford the col- 
lege teaching was never modeled on the lines of the old university sys- 
tem at all. In particulars, the Oxford tutorial system, by ultimately 
making every tutor responsible for the whole education of his pupils, 
tended to narrow the range as well as to lower the efficiency of the col- 
lege teaching, while the university teaching practically disappeared, and 
the university degree system, having no organic relation to the real 
studies of the colleges, degenerated into a farce. The consequence was 
that lecturing—in anything like the sense which the word bears in ordi- 
nary usage—almost died out. Education was reduced to lessons in logic 
and catechetical instruction on classical books. In the Scotch universi- 
ties the instruction of the colleges always bore a direct relation to the 
subjects of the degree examination. 

In Scotland the old medizval trivium and quadrivium and the old 
medieval “three philosophies” (natural, moral, and metaphysical) 
have continued, almost down to the present time, with somewhat meager 
infusion of the Renaissance Greek, to supply the outline of the univer- 
sity curriculum, through all changes in the subject-matter actually 
taught in each department. ; : ‘ The consequences of 
this retention of the old medieval curriculum in the Scotch University, 
and the subsequent evolution of distinct chairs of philosophy, have been 
of the utmost importance. Scotland gained from it an education at 
once stimulating and practical, however grave its deficiencies on the 
score of sound preparation and classical discipline; while to the seeming- 
ly accidental circumstances that the Scottish universities provided philos- 
ophers, not merely with chairs but with classes to teach, Europe prob- 
ably owes, in no small measure, the development of an important and in- 
fluential school of philosophy. Between the time of Hutcheson and that 
of J. S. Mill, a majority of the philosophers who write in English were 
professors or alumni of Scottish universities. 


Sir A. Grant says the Baconian and Newtonian impulses 
found here a most fertile field, and that in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, at least, the teaching in Edinburgh was 
decidedly fresher than at Oxford and Cambridge. Bower as- 
serts that Edinburgh was the first public seminary in Europe 
in which the Newtonian philosophy was publicly taught."* 

In 1723 David Hume was surely able to get something 
from the impulse so grandly started. Classical attainment 
was small, yet Latin was the language in use in the class 
room. Greek was at a low ebb, the subject-matter most ele- 
mentary, yet in the professor of this department, William 
Scott, David Hume found as skillful an instructor as the 
times afforded. 

4Grant, Vol. I., pp. 271-274; Bower, Vel. II., p. 81. 
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William Scott was first appointed regent of the college in 
1695, lectured on the law of nature and of nations in 1706, 
failed to obtain the chair in this subject in 1707, and received 
instead a royal patent to be sole teacher of Greek. This ap- 
pointment gave rise to the abolition of the regenting system 
and was conferred in recognition of Mr. Scott’s “sufficiency 
and capacity.”?® He held the chair for twenty-one years, and 
in 1729 succeeded to the professorship of ethics.1* As the 
number of students attending his class appears to have been 
about fifty,’* his personal relations with all of them must have 
been more or less intimate. To a mind of the quality of 
David Hume’s Scott must have been attracted, and the 
pupil could hardly fail to have his attention drawn to a work 
that his accomplished teacher had edited, even if it may have 
been no longer used in the class room. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen, in the “Dictionary of National Biogra- 
phy,” says:'® “The absence of other records leaves unexplained 
the passion for literary and philosophical eminence which 
from this time became Hume’s dominant characteristic.” 
Mr. Stephen does not appear to know that David Hume’s 
professor, William Scott, prepared for the use of his private 
class in 1707 “Hugonis Grotii De Jure Belli ac Pacis Libro- 
rum III. Compendium, annotationibus et Commentariis Se- 
lectis Illustratum. In usum studiose Juventutis Academiz 
Edinensis.”” A copy of this is preserved in the University 
Library of Edinburgh, dedicated to the Lord Provost and 
Town Council. 

Of the nature of the work of Hugo Grotius it is not neces- 
sary to speak at length. What I wish to emphasize is that 
heretofore no attempt has been made to connect this work 
with the development of English thought in the eighteenth 
century, or to show how “the founder of the modern science 
of the law of nature and of nations” was the source and in- 
spiration of the power of David Hume.’® 


* Bower, Vol. II., p. 72. 

“ Grant’s Story, etc., Vol. II., p. 322. 

7 See Dalzel’s “ History of University of Edinburgh,” Vol. II., p. 330. 
“Vol. XXVIIL, p. 215. 

* See Hallum on Grotius, “Literature of Europe,” Vol. II., p. 543. 
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That there was this close connection I am led to infer 
from what I think the state of the course of study at Edin- 
Mi burgh University shows—namely, the intimate personal re- 
HH lation that existed between student and teacher and the 
Hi fact that Hume’s teacher was the editor of Grotius. 
Again, Hume left college with “a fair knowledge of Latin, 

Hi slight acquaintance with Greek, and a literary taste decided- 
A ly inclining to books of reasoning and philosophy, to poetry 
Hi] and the polite authors.” Prof. William Knight, of the Uni- 

ili versity of St. Andrews, speaks of Hume’s education in these 
words: “He has nowhere told us what philosophical books he 
read, or what were his sources of information as to the systems 
of the past—a point on which we should like to have his own 
testimony at this particular period of his career. We can, it 
is true, fill up the blank to a certain extent. With little di- 
1 rect knowledge of the writers of antiquity, he imbibed their 
Hi spirit and a good deal of the teaching of the Roman Stoics in 
{| his boyhood. Slightly acquainted with their books, he rapid- 

\ ly divined the essence of their system and became familiar 
Ni with the ultimate questions of the philosophy of knowledge 
. and of morals through the hints which a very casual and mis- 
cellaneous reading disclosed. It may even be said that, al- 
though his mature philosophy was genealogically an evolu- 
tion from that of Locke’s, it was evolved in him not so much 
from a study of recent speculation in England as from his 
early familiarity with the Greek and Roman writers. The in- 
Hh fluence of Cicero, Seneca, and Plutarch can be traced, in a 
i marked degree, both in his attitude toward certain problems 
of thought and experience and in the literary style of his es- 
i says.”° But all of this culture Hume might have acquired 
ih) from the study of Grotius, “encumbered as it is on almost 
Hit every page with a multitude of quotations from ancient his- 
Hy torians, orators, philosophers, and poets,” aided as he was by 
A the guidance of a teacher exposing the merits of a favorite 
author. 

Bower says:”? “Sofashionable had thestudy of natural juris- 


i * William Knight, “Hume,” p. 7. 
Vol. IL., p. 63. 
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prudence become that a professor was esteemed to have neg- 
lected the most interesting and important part of his course 
if he omitted to read with his students Grotius’s treatise. 
Grotius syllabi were common. The one prepared by Mr. 
Scott appears to have been done with discrimination, and 
would naturally interest a youth of the reflective disposition 
of David Hume. 

Bower adds:** “I entertain little doubt but that it may 
still be read with advantage by young students.” Hume 
and his friends probably felt that this was a course that could 
not well be omitted from his programme. Hume was in pur- 
suit of a liberal education. To quote again from Bower,”* 
under date of 1703: 

There was no compulsory statute of the university which rendered it 
necessary, or by which a student pledged himself to become a candidate 
for any academical degree. This was entirely left to his own choice. 
The regular stated time was at the end of the session, when a great 
many of the students had become so impatient to repair to their friends 
that they generally left the university two or three weeks before its con- 
clusion. From the poverty of the country, others were either unwilling 
or unable to afford the small expense of taking out a diploma; and how 
generous soever the magistrates might be, in allowing no charge to be 
made on poor scholars, yet the acceptance of the gratuity was esteemed 
as so degrading, and lowered the student so much in the opinion of his 
comrades, that it was with difficulty any could be prevailed upon to ac- 


cept it. The consequence was that few applied for the degree of master 
of arts. 


The commercial value of the university degree does not 
seem to have figured in the calculations of a career. The 
curriculum, as we have seen, was bounded by no hard and 
fast rules. The following quotation invests the private class 
with more dignity than we might possibly be willing at first 
to grant: 


Besides the public Humanity class, which used to meet several hours 
in the day, the professor had another which was called his private class 
and which, assembling only one hour daily, was calculated for those who 
might wish still to prosecute the Latin along with their other studies; 
it was particularly calculated for students of Greek who had attended 
the public Humanity class the preceding year or for those whose cir- 


* Vol. IL., p. 65. 
* Vol. IL., p. 20. 
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cumstances had obliged them to commence their academical course in 
the public Greek class. 

The Greek professor used to spend about six weeks at the commence- 
ment of the public course in reading Latin with the students, previous 
to their entering upon the elements of Greek.” 


Under date of 1711, Dalzel says:*° “The professors of Hu- 
manity and Greek had each of them a separate hour for his 
private class, for carrying on such students as chose to at- 
tend them in the knowledge of Latin and Greek.” 

In 1894 Mr. L. A. Selby-Biggs, in his edition of the “Trea- 
tise on Human Nature,” called attention to the similarity of 
Hume’s view on the origin of property and that of Grotius. 
In this connection he asks us to compare the two following 
passages: 


4. There we learn what was the cause why men departed from the 
community of things, first of movables, then of immovables—namely, 
because when they were not content to feed on spontaneous produce, to 
dwell in caves, to go naked, or clothed in bark or in skins, but had sought 
a more exquisite kind of living, there was need of industry, which par- 
ticular persons might employ on particular things. And as to the com- 
mon use of the fruits of the earth, it was prevented by the dispersion of 
men into different localities, and by the want of justice and kindness which 
interfered with a fair division of labor and sustenance. 

5. And thus we learn how things become property; not by an act of 
the mind alone; for one party could not know what another party wished 
to have for its own so as to abstain from that; and several parties might 
wish for the same thing; but by a certain pact, either express by divi- 
sion, or tacit, as by occupation; for as soon as community was given up, 
and while division was not instituted, it must be supposed to have been 
a matter of agreement among all that what each had occupied he should 
have as hisown. So Cicero, Quintilian, and the ancients when they called 
Ceres, the author of laws, and her festival, Thesmophoria, law-bearing, 
had this meaning, that from the division of land arose a new origin of 
rights.” 

Public utility requires that property should be regulated by general 
inflexible rules; and though such rules are adopted as best serve the same 
end of public utility, it is impossible for them to prevent all particular 
hardships, or make beneficial consequences result from every individual 
case. It is sufficient, if the whole plan or scheme be necessary to the 
support of civil society, and if the balance of good, in the main, do 
hereby preponderate much above that of evil. Even the general laws of 


* Dalzel’s “History of University of Edinburgh,” Vol. L., p. 264. 

*Tbid., Vol. II., p. 307. 

%**De Jnre Belli et Pacis,” Lib. II., Cap. 2, Sect. 2, Att. 425; Whewell’s 
Trans., Vol. IV., p. 70. 
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the universe, though planned by infinite wisdom, cannot exclude all evil 
or inconvenience in every particular operation. 

It has been asserted by some that justice arises from human conven- 
tions, and proceeds from the voluntary choice, consent, or combination 
of mankind. If by convention be here meant a promise (which is the 
most usual sense of the word), nothing can be more absurd than this 
position. The observance of promises is itself one of the most consid- 
erable parts of justice, and we are not surely bound to keep our word be- 
cause we have given our word to keep it. But if by convention be meant 
the sense of common interest, which sense each man feels in his own 
breast, which he remarks in his fellows, and which carries him, in con- 
currence with others, into a general plan or system of actions, which 
tends to public utility—it must be owned that, in this sense, justice arises 
from human conventions. For if it be allowed (what is, indeed, evident) 
that the particular consequences of a particular act of justice may be 
hurtful to the public as well as to individuals, it follows that every man, 
in embracing that virtue, must have an eye to the whole plan or system, 
and must expect the concurrence of his fellows in the same conduct and 
behavior. Did all his views terminate in the consequences of each act of 
his own, his benevolence and humanity, as well as his self-love, might 
often prescribe to him measures of conduct very different from those 
which are agreeable to the strict rules of right and justice. 

Thus two men pull the oars of a boat by common convention for 
common interest, without any promise or contract; thus gold and silver 
are made the measure of exchange; thus speech and words and language 
are fixed by human convention and agreement. Whatever is advanta- 
geous to two or more persons if all perform their part, but which loses 
all advantage if only one perform, can arise from no other principle. 
There would otherwise be no motive for any one of them to enter into 
that scheme of conduct.” 


Of course we recall that Hume defines man as “a sociable 
no less than a reasonable being.” Grotius says: “Among 
these properties which are peculiar to man is a desire for 
society.”** But this idea is as old as Aristotle. We may 
note a resemblance between the discussion of rights over 
persons as found in Grotius: 


We must confess that the law of not marrying relations in the right 
line, and sisters, since the human race was multiplied, is perpetual, and 
common to all men, as depending on natural decency; so that whatever 
is done against this law is void on account of the abiding vice of con- 
dition; but that the other laws are not so, but contain rather a caution 
than a law, which caution may also be applied in other ways.” 


* “Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals,” Selby-Biggs edition, 
P. 305. 

* Whewell’s Translation, p. xxiv. 

* **Belliac Pacis,” Lib, II., Chap. V., Sect. XIV,, 1; Whewell’s, Vol, IV., 
Pp. 100. 
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Those who live in the same family have such frequent opportunities of 
license of this kind that nothing could preserve purity or manners, 
were marriage allowed among the nearest relations, or any intercourse 
of love between them ratified by law and custom, therefore, being per- 
nicious in a superior degree, has also a superior turpitude and moral 
deformity annexed to it.” 


Notice the treatment of the right of self-defense by both 
authors.®? 


If the body be menaced by present force with danger of life not oth- 
erwise evitable, war is lawful, even to the slaying of the aggressor, as we 
have before said, in proving some private law to be lawful. And this 
right of defense arises from the natural right of self-protection, not from 
the injustice or fault of another who makes the danger.” 

Suppose, otherwise, that it should be a virtuous man’s fate to fall into 
the hands of ruffians, remote from the protection of laws and govern- 
ment. What conduct must be embraced in that melancholy situation? 
He sees such a desperate rapaciousness prevail, such a disregard of 
equity, such ccntempt of order, such stupid blindness to future con- 
sequences, as must immediately have the most tragical conclusion and 
must terminate in destruction to the greater number and in a total dis- 
solution of society to the rest. He, meanwhile, can have no other ex- 
pedient than to arm himself, to whomsoever the sword he seizes or the 
buckler may belong, and to make provision of all means of defense and se- 
curity. And his particular regard to justice being no longer of use to 
his own safety or that of others, he must consult the dictates of self- 
preservation alone, without concern for those who no longer merit his 
care and attention.” 

Again. The mutual dependence of men is so great in all societies that 
scarce any human action is entirely complete in itself, or is performed 
without reference to the actions of others, which are requisite to make 
it answer fully the intention of the agent. . . . In proportion as men 
extend their dealings, and render their intercourse with others more 
complicated, they always comprehend, in their schemes of life, a greater 
variety of voluntary actions, which they expect, from the proper mo- 


tives, to codperate with their own. . . . In short, this experimental. 


inference and reasoning concerning the action of others enters so much 
into human life that no man, while awake, is ever a moment without em- 
ploying it. Have we not reason, therefore, to affirm that all mankind 
have always agreed in the doctrine of necessity according to the fore- 
going definition and explication of it™ 


"“An Enquiry,” etc., Sec. IV., Selby-Biggs, p. 208. 

™ Selby-Biggs, p. 187; Grotius, p. 63. 

" “Belli ac Pacis,” Lib. II., Cap. I., Sec. III.; Whewell’s, Vol. IV., p. 62. 

"“An Enquiry,” etc., Sec. III., p. 148; Selby-Biggs edition, p. 187. 

““Essay Concerning Human Understanding,” Sec. VIII., Part 1; 
Selby-Biggs edition, p. 89. 
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In the next place, since it is conformable to natural law to observe 
compacts (for some mode of obliging ourselves was necessary among 
men, and no other natural mode could be imagined), civil rights were 
derived from this source, mutual compact. For those who had joined 
any community, or put themselves in subjection to any man or men, 
those either expressly promised, or from the nature of the case must 
have been understood to promise tacitly, that they would conform to 
that which either the majority of the community or those to whom the 
power was assigned should determine.” 


The edition of Hume’s work published in 1739 was pref- 
aced by an introduction in which the following sentences oc- 
cur: 


It is evident that all the sciences have a relation greater or less to 
human nature, and that, however wide any of them may seem to run from 
it, they still return back by one passage or another. 

Here, then, is the only expedient from which we can hope for success 
in our philosophical researches: to leave the tedious, lingering method 
which we have hitherto followed, and, instead of taking now and then a 
castle or village on the frontier, to march up directly to the capital or cen- 
ter of these sciences, to human nature itself, which being once masters of 
we may afterwards proceed at leisure to discover more fully those which 
are the objects of pure curiosity.™ 


Is it too much to say that this was inspired by a recollec- 
tion of the following from Grotius? 


For the mother of right—that is, of natural law—is human nature, 
for this would lead us to desire mutual society, even if it were not re- 
quired for the supply of other wants; and the mother of civil laws is ob- 
ligation by mutual compact; and since mutual compact derives its force 
from natural law, nature may be said to be the grandmother of civil law.” 


Again, compare the following: 


For to me it seems evident that the essence of the mind being 
equally unknown to us with that of external bodies, it must be equally 
impossible to form any notion of its powers and qualities otherwise 
than from careful and exact experiments and the observation of those 
particular effects which result from its different circumstances and situ- 
ations. And though we must endeavor to render all our principles as 
universal as possible, by tracing up our experiments to the utmost and 
explaining all effects from the simplest and fewest causes, it is still certain 
we cannot go beyond experience; and any hypothesis that pretends to 


* “Belli ac Pacis,” preliminary remarks, Whewell, Vol. IV., p. xxvii. 
Sec. 15. ‘ 

* “Treatise of Human Nature,” Green & Grose edition, Vol. I., p. 306. 

" “Belli ac Pacis,” preliminary remarks, Whewell, Vol. IV., p. xxvii. 
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discover the ultimate original qualities of human nature ought at first 
to be rejected as presumptuous and chimerical.” 

It was my object to refer the truth of the things which belong to the 
natural law to some notions so certain that no one can deny them with- 
out doing violence to his own nature. For the principles of such natural 
law, if you attend to them rightly, are of themselves potent and evident, 
almost in the same way as the things which are prescribed by the external 
senses. . . . For what cannot be deduced from certain principles by 
solid reasoning, and yet is seen and observed everywhere, must have its 
origin from the will and consent of all.* 


It may be alleged that Hume’s great work, of which these 
quotations form a part, owed its inspiration to the author’s 
sojourn in France that immediately preceded its publication. 
Hume himself says: “I went over to France with a view of 
prosecuting my studies in a country retreat. I resolved to 
make a very rigid frugality supply my deficiency of fortune, 
to maintain unimpaired my independency, and to regard ev- 
ery object as contemptible except the improvement of my 
talents in literature. During my retreat in France, first at 
Rheims, but chiefly at La Fléche, in Anjou, I composed my 
‘Treatise of Human Nature.’ After passing three years very 
agreeably in that country, I came over to London in 1737. 
In the end of 1738 I published my ‘Treatise.’ ’’*° But in an ad- 
vertisement to the edition of 1767 Hume writes: “Most of 
the principles and reasonings contained in this volume were 
published in a work in three volumes called ‘A Treatise of 
Human Nature,’ a work which the author had projected be- 
fore he left college, and which he wrote and published not 
long after.” 

Clearer evidence of what Hume considered the source of 
his inspiration is hardly needed. We must not forget, how- 
ever, that the spirit of the time may have influenced Hume’s 
thinking even in the retirement of his country home, nor un- 
derrate the power of the work of Francis Hutcheson, that 
pupil of Shaftesbury, who was called to the chair of Moral 
Philosophy at Glasgow in 1727. His four famous essays 
were published in 1725 and 1728, and ought to have come to 


* “Treatise of Human Nature,” Green & Grose edition, p. 308. 
” “Belli ac Pacis,” preliminary remarks, p. xxxiv. 
“ Burton’s “Life of Hume,” Vol. L, p. 48. 
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Hume’s attention, since it was not until 1734 that he left 
home for Bristol and France. After his return from France 
we know Hume sent a manuscript to Hutcheson and en- 
joyed a correspondence from which he derived valuable help. 

The main point remains that Hume, the philosopher, 
skeptic, and historian, was fully formed for the work he had 
to do before he went to Bristol in 1734, and that his period 
of study in France served only to clarify and crystallize the 
ideas already held in mental solution. Heretofore the 
origin of these ideas has not been satisfactorily accounted 
for. His education has been believed to have grown up un- 
systematic and desultory, his training has been considered 
largely due to accident and to the divine afflatus of genius. 

I have endeavored to show that his circumstances of birth 
were not poor and meager, but refined and cultivated, and 
were well calculated to bring forth the better elements of 
his character, though we may agree with Principal Caird,** 
“that Hume’s name reflects more glory on his tribe than all 
the aristocratic nobodies that ever belonged to it.” We 
have seen that his opportunity for education was not only not 
left entirely to chance and whim, but was directed by a mas- 
ter mind in the institution of learning at that time the most 
scholarly and thorough in its methods and culture in the 
whole of Britain. 

Shall we add to this the inspiration for English letters and 
scholarship that at that time permeated Scotland, and show 
how Hume’s style, “smooth as marble and as marble cold,” 
clear, concise, unimaginative, was derived from a study of the 
best models? He himself speaks of his reading of Milton. 
His essays show the touch of Addison. “Addison,” he says, 
“perhaps will be read with pleasure when Locke shall be en- 
tirely forgotten.”*? 

In an advertisement prefixed to the first volume of “Es- 
says,” 1742, he intimates that most of the essays were written 
with a view of being published as weekly papers and intended 


“ “University Studies,” p. 165. 
“ “Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding,” Selby-Biggs edition, 
p. 7. 
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to comprehend the designs both of the Spectator and Crafts- 
man.** 

We know that Dryden was eagerly read in Edinburgh at 
this time; that the beautifully cadenced prose of Sir William 
Temple, and the more virile sentences of his cousin, Swift, 
found in the Scottish capital sincere and wholesome admira- 
tion. All of these may have furnished the vesture in which 
Hume’s thought is clothed, but the thought itself came from 
the brain stimulated into action by its contact with the cul- 
ture of the University of Edinburgh and the scholarly in- 
struction of William Scott. Louts F. Snow. 


“T. E. Richie, “Life and Writings of David Hume,” p. 31. 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


“WE read together,” writes Stevenson in that delightful 
dedication of “Prince Otto,” “we read together in those days 
the story of Braddock, and how, as he was carried dying from 
the scene of his defeat, he promised himself to do better an- 
other time; a story that will always touch a brave heart, and 
a dying speech worthy of a more fortunate commander. I 
try to be of Braddock’s mind: I still mean to get my health 
again; I still purpose, by hook or crook, this book or the next, 

to launch a masterpiece.” And looking away from the blood 
on his handkerchief and the row of bottles in his medicine 
chest, this brave man and self-conscious artist, with jest “and 
laughter on his lips and with sweetness in his heart, with 
high hopes and a steady aim, wrought on in a prose the most 
finished and graceful in his day; but with “Weir of Hermis- 
ton,” the masterpiece, unfinished, “the bonny fighter” breast 
forwards went down before his old foe of the medicine chest 
—+yet still unconquered. For when a man, with ever a wider 
view of life and a deeper sense in art, dies true to his ideal 
and green at the top, even a “faithful failure’—whether a 
Keats, a Shelley, or a Stevenson—his is not a defeat, however 
much we may regret the loss of what his genius promises, but 
a splendid victory. For life is more than letters, and letters 
are but the fruition of a life. 

It is but seven years since Stevenson died; a time too brief 
to deaden wholly the human touch and to allow a merciless 
public judgment, with changing tastes and new standards, to 
fix his place relatively in the scale of genius among English 
men of letters. Yet it is assured that whoever will take note 
of English writing in the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury must reckon with him as one of its active forces; and 
that he will not be left out of consideration when the masters 
of English romance are studied. But whether his largest 
reputation will finally rest upon his work as a novelist or as a 
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maker in that new art form, the short story, or as a creator 
of romance—or whether upon none of these alone but upon 
the mood and method that he brought to bear upon the 
work of his day—time alone can decide. Still the whole of 
his work is now written; and the time since his death is not 
too brief for us, who still feel the charm of his personality 
and the witchery of his prose, to record what seems to us 
to be his potency; and to note the promise (which he gave 
in his unfinished work) of a robuster art, the outgrowth of a 
more significant view of life. 


I. 


The life of Stevenson, man and novelist, falls into two 
periods: the first when he lived in what he himself laughing- 
ly called the “Land of Counterpane;” the second when, in 
Samoa, with health partially restored, he lived ‘in the great- 
er world—not the shoddy, sham world of cities, clubs, and 
colleges—but the world where men still live a man’s life.” 
And of these periods, two books, “Prince Otto” and “Weir of 


Hermiston,” are fairly representative products; not that 


“Prince Otto” is to be regarded as the best of Stevenson’s 
earlier works, but that in it we have the dramatic stuff and 
the external elements of style—plot and development—which 
make it, of all his earlier efforts, comparable with the later 
romance. But what is more significant, and what touches 
more intimately the points under consideration, we find the 
tone—which later rings true and which then rings true in 
other tales with different stuff and with different settings— 
here somewhat hollow and false; a tone that comes from a 
timid, half-view of life, and a jocular expression of emotions, 
which puts one out of sympathy with the characters and the 
author’s self-conscious effort. 
“Prince Otto” was written, indeed, at a time when the au- 
thor was dominated by a theory of art which made it difficult 
for him to handle without reserve a story of emotions, situ- 
ated with a dramatic motif. ‘Passion, wisdom, creative 
force, the power of mystery or color,” he writes about this 
time, “are allotted at birth, and can be neither learned nor 
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simulated. But the just and dexterous use of what quali- 
ties we have, the proportion of one part to another and to 
the whole, the elision of the useless, the accentuation of the 
important, the preservation of a uniform character from end 
to end—these, which taken together constitute technical 
perfection, are to some degree within the reach of industry 
and intellectual courage.” And this attempt to make liter- 
ary skill do in some degree for full self-revelation is every- 
where traceable in “Prince Otto.” There is no scene over- 
drawn, all are nicely proportioned, codrdinated and empha- 
sized, and the story moves with a uniformly accelerated in- 
terest from end to end. And the characters—the real test 
of an author’s creative power—likewise harmonize with the 
unity of effect. They are fragile and delicate, thin of voice 
and thinner of blood, who speak with a nervous energy and 
whose brilliant dialogues are timed to the nicest taste; who 
sit at dawn beside a leaping brook with sunshine shaken all 
through it, and drink in hope and take on courage to do what 
seems manliest; or who, escaping from the catastrophe of 
their own folly, wander forth alone at dark into the woods 
where the blackness of the landscape reflects the wanderer’s 
mood and where the voices of the night echo to the voice of 
despair in the wanderer’s heart; who, nevertheless, find in the 
great out of doors sympathy and peace that come as balm to 
wounded vanity and ruined ambition. It is a tale not with- 
out creative force, full of color and exquisitely wrought. 
Furthermore it has a touch of life and an ethical significance; 
but the real unity of effect is rather an intellectual grace and 
airy beauty, and withal a whimsical satire, in which we miss 
the warm flesh tints and the glow of passion and the note of 
sincerity that somehow we catch in a genuine work of art 
representing or interpreting life. It is indeed “half life and 
half play.” 
Yet this half-playful view of life is Stevenson’s, not Mere- 
‘dith’s, under whose influence it is generally recognized this 
book was written. It is the speech of a well-bred, gallant 
gentleman who knows how to wear his wounds outward 
midst a jostling crowd without a cry of pain; who knows, 
15 
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likewise, how to keep a spirit, imprisoned in a weak and 
crazy body, from uttering morbid impulses. And it is in this 
manner that he would have all “brave men carry their 
crosses,” as he tells us in his essay on Villon, “and smile with 
the fox burrowing in their vitals.” The world is full of 
weak men with loving natures; of vain, ambitious women 
who need the proof of fire to bring out their true metal; of 
Von Rosens struggling with the good and evil in their own 
hearts, yet damned by environment; and the world takes 
them altogether too seriously, makes faces at them, and 
measures them by a conventional standard and a narrow 
morality. It sets too much store by the ephemeral things of 
earth, and values too little the spiritual power of love. What 
folly and cause for laughter! But amid the laughter that 
echoes in “Prince Otto,” love loses some of its spiritual sig- 
nificance, and, failing to fill the prince and princess to their 
full measure, it becomes rather a poetic device to give a pleas- 
ing denouement to a finished tale. And the informing idea 
thus becoming somehow detached from its plot in the hesi- 
tancy of its expression, we have the dexterous use of a qual- 
ity which, despite the winsome softness of touch, reveals 
something less than the author’s whole personality. 

It was not love with its rewards and circumscribed plots 
and self-sufficiency that at this time set best Stevenson’s gen- 
ius; but life with a hazard—life kinetic under an open sky 
and on a broad field, full of struggle and “tail-foremost mo- 
rality;” life so circumstanced that the characters, driven for- 
ward through clear open-air adventure, act their part in obe- 
dience to natural impulses and practical intelligence without 
the hesitations of conscience or the halting at question of 
conduct. The realities of life, confined within conventional 
society, statically conceived and set forth with a conscious 
moral purpose, were subjects which his genius shunned as 
his spirit shunned the sick room. They furnish the essential 
underlying idea to the dramatic novel and to the novel of 
character, but they offered him none of that spontaneity of 
action which could give employ to his buoyant spirit and 
graceful fancy. But let the inn at Burford Bridge, or the 
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old Hawes Inn at the Queen’s Ferry, but speak to him, and 
there would rise to his mind a tale, epically conceived, fit- 
ted to the narrative mood and filled with the poetry of ro- 
mance, in which the dominant note would be courage, and 
“to be brave, to be honest, to be kind, and to be contented,” 
the sum of human virtue. And it needed but a buried treas- 
ure, a wide sea, and a fair fight for him to weave a tale as full 
of the eternal, youthful spirit of hope and of manly daring 
as it is rich in imagination and perfect inform. Or set for him 
David Balfour somewhere on a desert isle, and get him mixed 
up somehow in a Highland murder and pursued with Alan 
Breck by British soldiers, and again you have life with a haz- 
ard, into which he will infuse the whole spirit of the High- 
lands: the color of the sky, the scent of the heather, the joy 
of falling water, the weariness of fatigue, the pangs of hunger 
—all instinct with life and throbbing with full-pulsed vigor, 
in which Jacobite daring is set off against Whiggish caution, 
yet both united in a friendship born of common dangers and 
of the physical joys of living. 

And it was somewhere in this sunny field of life, away from 
those common experiences that torture and slay, that his 
fancy delighted to linger; somewhere where he could lose 
the distressing sense of self in boisterous and robust activity; 
somewhere where he could people incidents with real men 
and women, and feel the thrill of human kinship and satisfy 
a nameless longing. It was a limited view of life, and im- 
potent of real purpose, and the method which he chose to fit 
to it became rather fixed with him; but when he found the 
matter that fitted perfectly his narrative method, he could 
throw himself with such abandon into his work, fill it all with 
such a vivid imagination, such a wonderful feeling for beauty, 
such a magnanimous spirit and a desperate courage and a 
wholesome morality, that the art that passed thus through 
the alembic of his personality seemed akin to that of the flight 
of a bird, and had in it some of the gladness of the sky. 

But let the matter slip the method and become dramatic, 
as it does when at the end of the Appin murder trial David 
Balfour goes abroad, let the characters once have time to 
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consider their conduct and to regard questions of cause and 
effect, and we are made sensible that the author, in his en- 
deavor to sustain his narrative mood and properly dispose of 
his characters, shares some of the feelings of awkwardness 
that his own David felt with the fair Catriona alone with 
him in his Leyden lodgings. Or again, in “The Master of 
Ballantrae,” where the interest naturally centers around the 
fall of the House of Durrisdeer, and where the action hinges 
upon “duty and inclination that come nobly to the grapple” 
in the two brothers, who has not felt the narrative of the 
craven Mackeller and the chronicle of Chevalier Burke as 
impediments to the movement of the plot and to the freer 
display of passion? And when the actors flee the scene of 
the struggle for America, who has not been shocked by the 
incongruity? And again, when the final scene comes in the 
northern wilderness, who has not been surprised at the ap- 
peal to moral judgment, which seeks to make a devilish cun- 
ning seem the better part of virtue? Yet we cannot with 
good grace quarrel with an author about questions of treat- 
ment when he has succeeded so admirably in interesting us 
in his story any more than we can withhold our approval from 
Alison Graeme in her preference for the engaging manners 
of James to the more solid qualities of Henry, when we our- 
selves take such delight in an art as is bodied forth in the 
most invidious and accomplished villain, perhaps, in the 
whole range of English letters. 

But though art may be a-moral, life is not all hazard, nor 
its warfare a matter altogether of the hands; and whoever 
chooses to disregard the quickening power of love in the 
human heart, and its effect on conduct and man’s destiny, 
shuts from his experience the best part of life and from his 
art a human quality which no intellectual cunning can sup- 
ply. And thus it is that, prior to his Samoan experience, 
we miss in Stevenson’s work not only a breadth of view and 
freedom of treatment, but that essential quality of human 
sympathy that comes only from a hand-to-hand struggle 
with life itself. And thus it is not in “Prince Otto,” “Treas- 
ure Island,” “Kidnapped,” “The Master of Ballantrae,” nor 
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even in “Catriona”—though some of these come near the 
high-water mark of narrative art—that Stevenson reached 
full self-expression. It is much to master the technique of 
literary style and to write a story, unlike Scott’s, marred in no 
respect by dreary descriptions nor loaded with an antiqua- 
rian lore, but one in which every detail of plot, character, and 
‘ incident is so skillfully handled as to contribute to a definite 
unity of effect in the whole, and to rap the reader clean out 
of himself by the interest of the telling. It is more to seize 
upon those primary qualities in man’s nature and to set them 
forth in incidents so stirring as to idealize active virtues and 
to glorify mere living. But from a master who can do so 
much we demand more. We want him to give us a story in 
which he shall reveal the color of his heart’s blood—rich-red 
and warm with sympathy. 


Whoever has read the story of Stevenson as revealed in 
his letters, or as recorded by his cousin, Graham Balfour, 
cannot be insensible to the growing insignificance that life 
held for him in the last years of his career. He was a fugitive 
from the inhospitable climate of his northern home, who 
sought by a cruise in the South Seas to stay for a brief time 
the scarce invisible hand of death, and found in Samoa not 
only his health so far regained as to permit him to enjoy the 
pleasures of outdoor life and the wholesome fatigue of ex- 
hausting physical labor, but he also found himself suddenly 
become the center of an island life and its chief defender. 
And the home that he built there gave him his keenest pleas- 
ure in possession; and the family that he gathered about him 
deepened within him a sense of responsibility, and developed 
a tender solicitude for the care of others. And when he saw 
the natives lying helpless, despoiled of their rights, and mis- 
judged and misgoverned by a selfish foreign officialdom, the 
invalid in quest of life, unmindful of his own dangers, even 
threatened with deportation, flung himself with a courage 
that was ever the charm of his personality into international 
politics; and like a splendid prodigal, he spent without stint 
his husbanded store of strength in the interest of justice and 
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of humanity. To immerse himself in a life like this was to 
wake from dreams to the dazzling effects of reality. It was, 
indeed, as if “Will o’ the Mill” had been suddenly transported 
to the “Beach of Falesa.” 

And the art that follows this first deep plunge into life has 
in it some of the thrilling effect of the shock. But if we 
miss, say in “The Ebb Tide,” the usual buoyancy of spirit and 
the nimble fancy that we find elsewhere, and are depressed 
by the coarse villainy of the characters and by the dreary at- 
mosphere in which they move, we nevertheless feel in the 
author a new note of sympathy and a knowledge of life which 
he had not revealed to us before. We feel that the invalid, 
propped by pillows at a chamber window or on the deck of a 
steamer, has at last escaped to the companionship of a crowd- 
ed street. And we also feel that the throb of pain in the 
great world is now as keen to him as the ache in his own 
heart, and that the kinship which he feels for sin-stained fel- 
low-creatures, while he despises their weakness and villainy, 
is catholic and wholesome. 

The nineteenth century that lay about him, however, while 
it had this new throb in it, was coarse and vulgar; and it did 
not fire his heart nor arouse his imagination as could his na- 
tive Scotland and his own birthplace—never so dear to him 
as when, now in self-imposed exile, he “saw rain falling and 
the rainbow drawn on Lammermuir,” and “heard again in 
[his] precipitous city beaten bells winnow the keen sea 
wind.” And thus, “afar, intent on race and place,” the past 
welled in his heart. He wandered once again the Pentland 
Hills, sat with comrades within college walls, treaded the 
Parliament House, a briefless advocate, and felt anew the 
anguish of spirit in his break with his father in matters of 
belief, in the choice of his profession, and in regard to his own 
marriage. And his race, rugged, severe, and narrow, ap- 
peared in a new grandeur. And the austere faith of his fa- 
thers, which in his own way he always kept, and which he de- 
clared in ‘Merry Men” when his Charles affirms that “it is by 
evil that God leads us into good; we sin, I dare say, not by his 
temptations, but I must say with his consent,’ became now 
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a sustaining influence and an abiding trust. And all this 
welling of the heart and this clearness of vision, in a rare 
moment of inspiration, he was giving us in his “Weir of Her- 
miston,” when with the last sentence, “It seemed unpro- 
voked, a willful convulsion of brute nature,” the pen falls— 
and the tale is finished. 

And it is in this splendid fragment, in which strength and 
weakness, love and hate, sin and retribution bear such tragic 
import to the characters, that Stevenson has revealed to us 
such a wealth of human sympathy and an art so charged with 
passion and genuine soul-struggle, and so untrammeled by 
self-conscious effort, that the story that follows does more 
than thrill us with artistic interest, it pierces the very mystery 
of life. For so perfect is its characterization, so naturally do 
the actors reveal their inmost being and rush into irresistible 
conflict, and so skillfully, and with such nice economy of ef- 
fect, is the plot projected in its setting, that, unfinished as the 
story is, we scarce need the ample editorial note to feel the 
awe of the final struggle and to acknowledge the good that 
arises from the evil. We see the hanging judge, grim, just, 
and human, receive in the quiet of his study his mortal hurt, 
which he_wears stoically and with feigned indifference. We 
see him (as I conceive the development of the plot), still re- 
posing in his masculine judgment, withhold his consent to 
the marriage with such blind disregard for sentiment, and in a 
manner so brusque and harsh, as to widen still further the 
breach of incompatibility between father and son and to 
heighten the impending doom. We see him—as at the trial 
of Duncan Jopp—a scourge to evil doers, clothed in the maj- 
esty of the law, glorying in his own strength and reverencing 
a stern, legal justice, arraign with all his savage fury the sus- 
pected murderers; and when, after the awful revelation, he 
commits his own son to trial, we see him fall, helpless, broken, 
and pitiable—a victim to a higher law, overcome by an inex- 
orable Nemesis. And Archie, humbled by his rash act of 
youthful folly, pledged in the hour of contrition to obey im- 
plicitly the father whom he had so publicly disgraced, balked 
by his plighted word in his immediate marriage to the woman 
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to whom he is already wedded in spirit by the intensest pas- 
sion, infuriated by the dastardly treachery of a dependent who 
has outraged his most sacred feelings—he madly rushes into 
the crime he had cavalierly cried out against as taking place 
within the law, dips his hand deep in human blood, escapes 
the gallows through the agency of the Black Brothers, and, 
with his sin-stained Christina, flees the scene with the iron 
fitted in his heart. Here is no “Prince Otto,” no light-heart- 
ed handling of artistic effects, no airy seeming, no delicate 
trifling, but a deep and awful earnestness of tone and man- 
ner that is eloquent with the struggle of living. Here is no 
idle tale, impotent of tangible purpose, and written by a youth 
who sleeps and wakes and revels in his art, and who refuses 
the offering of life without it; but a drama which springs from 
within a man, who, looking about him upon the complicated 
miseries of which he is a part, cries out of the fullness of his 
heart: “The inherent tragedy of things works itself out from 
white to black and blacker, and the poor things of a day look 
ruefully on. Does it shake my cast-iron faith? I cannot 
say it does. I believe in the ultimate decency of things; aye, 
and if I woke in hell should still believe it! But it is hard 
walking, and I can see my own share in the missteps, and can 
bow my head to the result, like an old, stern, unhappy devil 
of a Norseman, as my ultimate character is.” 

It is a tragedy of head and heart boldly conceived, deeply 
penetrative, and robust in development which puts heroically 
to the test duty and inclination, authority and love. And 
the quality of love which we find here, and which sends the 
color to Christina Elliott’s cheek and the light to her eye, 
was unknown to Seraphina, Alison Graeme, Catriona Drum- 
mond, or even to Barbara Grant. It is what Archie Weir 
hungered for in his loveless home; it is what he failed to com- 
prehend in his upright, rough, unlovable father; it is what 
transfused him with a wild, intoxicating joy, and shaped for 
him his destiny on that Sunday morning in the church at 
Hermiston; it is what Adam Weir, with a kind of brutish 
pleasure, possessed for his son; it is what filled his heart with 
anguish and bitter struggle, when, unloved and denounced, 
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he must arbitrate between father and judge. It is what Kirs- 
tie Elliott was eloquent of—monumental in her grandeur, 
tragic in her loneliness. It is the patch of light in the black- 
ness of night, the dayspring to the human heart. 


Ill. 


And it was this same divine spark, operating within the au- 
thor’s own heart, that now colored his world-view and gave 
depth to his vision and an informing idea to his art. And 
the influence of its quickening power revealed to him the 
greater significance of life and the emptiness of any art 
apart from life. And it was this experience, new and in- 
stinct with a larger sympathy, which led him to make of such 
characters as Dodd, Pinkerton, Davis, Herrick, and Huish— 
whatever else their shortcomings—men with distinct person- 
alities who are to be judged by their own conduct—not mere 
types to fit incidents, nor portraits to fill books. 

“There are, so far as I know, three ways, and three ways 
only, of writing a story,” said Stevenson, in speaking of “Weir 
of Hermiston” to Mr. Balfour. “You may take a plot and 
fit characters to it, or you may take a character and choose 
incidents and situations to develop it, or lastly, you may 
take a certain atmosphere and get actions and persons to ex- 
press and realize it.” How completely he could fill an in- 
cident with human activity or express a scene or setting in 
terms of a kind of physical feeling for it, all readers of Ste- 
venson are well aware; but not till “Weir of Hermiston” do 
we find a story where the characters, acting in accordance 
with a plot and an underlying motif, reveal so perfectly not 
only their own personalities but at the same time the subtle 
charm of their author’s as well. And it was here in this unfin- 
ished work, wherein we see a new attitude toward art and life, 
and both growing in meaning by the loss of self, that Steven- 
son, Braddock-like, gave a sure promise of doing better an- 
other time. H1raM ALBERT VANCE. 
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MAXIM GORKY.! 


PROBABLY what attracted many readers to “Foma Gor- 
dyeff,” the first long novel by Maxim Gorky, was the an- 
nouncement spread far and wide that here was the successor 
of Tolstoy, and at first one who had come to the book with 
the expectation of finding this true feels a keen disappoint- 
ment. Stylistically there is not the slightest resemblance. 
Gorky chooses his words because they seem apt from a rhetor- 
ical standpoint and his scenes for their dramatic significance; 
Tolstoy seems to choose his because with his personages it is 
not possible to choose others. There are many places where 
in the work of the younger man you stop and say, “How 
clever! brilliant! cutting!” and then you go back to see just 
how the thought is running. The artlessness of Tolstoy’s 
style is paralleled by that of his plot. The lives and struggles 
of his chief characters are of such concern to him that there is 
given them a pulsing vitality that it is possible to find in the 
work of no other novelist. In reading “Foma Gordyeff” you 
wonder if there could have been such a man, but there is no 
wonder in the case of “Anna Karenina;” only pity and sym- 
pathy for her fate-dogged life. 

There is a resemblance, however, closer than any external 
one could be, in feeling. Both of these men write from a sym- 
pathy with the down-trodden almost too deep for words, and 
they both write with that lack of silly optimism which those 
who do not think immediately denounce as pessimism. If 
pessimism means a weak surrender to evils too great for liv- 
ing, they are not pessimists; but if it means the open-eyed 
recognition of the fact that the condition of the world is just 
about as bad as it possibly could be at this day and time, then 


1“Foma Gordyeff.”. By Maxim Gorky. Translated from the Russian by 
Isabel F. Hapgood. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901. $1. 

“Orloff and His Wife.” By Maxim Gorky. Translated by Isabel F. Hap- 
good. New York: Scribner’s, 1901. $1. 
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both are pessimists. But the word “pessimism” is not a 
deadly epithet even when applied to men whose strength is 
small, much less when applied to these two strong men. The 
one thing most deadening to all religion now is a calm and 
self-satisfied indifference that thinks that all is well because 
all of its narrow circle seems to be well; a pharisaical attitude 
of mind to which the blankest negation is to be preferred if 
only it can jolt into some sort of dissatisfaction. This is a 
service for tragedy and not for time destroyers. And to say 
that Gorky’s work is of this type is at the outset to give it 
high praise. 

“Foma Gordyeff” is a tragedy just as clearly as “Hamlet” 
isatragedy. In both cases there is a soul-perplexed and weak 
struggling with problems too great for present solution, and 
in both cases the death that comes is a God-given relief. 
Foma’s father and his mother are both out of the ordinary, 
made so perhaps to explain how there could be struck from 
the vicious selfishness of the Russian merchant class fire 
enough to show forth a soul. For this merchant class is 
brutal; brutal too not in the cold, thin style of American 
money getters, but with all the full-bloodedness and mass 
that we know as Russian for good or evil. The wealthy Rus- 
sian merchant is only Tolstoy’s most powerful and grasping 
peasant come to town and accommodated to the advanced 
ways of getting much for little. In his former weaker state 
the peasant saw men who were higher in the world than he 
seeking first money, houses, and land, and he sought them. 
By his own vigor he got them; and then he stops to think. 
His old aim of life (getting wealth) existing no longer as an 
aim, he has before him two things—to go on securing wealth 
which he sees he does not need, or to sit in idleness. The 
former, the American method, wears out the seeker and he 
has no life; and the other unlooses a volcano of passions, in the 
outbreak of which there is not the least consideration for a 
glozing etiquette. Now Ignat Gordyeff, Foma’s father, be- 
longed to the latter class, spending his time in alternate 
spasms of money-getting and of debauchery. This Ignat, 
who has never lived, who has never been out of the grasp of 
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the two animal instincts of acquiring wealth and of raging 
with lust, has the responsibility of setting a son out in the 
world. Life to him had meant getting money and going on 
sprees. There was no reason for his son Foma to get money; 
and there was left for him, logically from his father’s example, 
nothing but debauchery. There is nothing in life more keen- 
ly pathetic or more common than the attempt that Ignat 
makes to talk seriously to Foma on the latter’s return from 
his first business trip and his first debauch; the vanity of this 
father’s trying to tell his son how to live when he himself 
never knew! There is the earnest desire of the father to say 
something at this crisis, the feeling that there has been done 
a wrong, the haste to have the unpleasant thing uttered, 
and the vain sinking back into commonplaces that must come 
when one man tries to restrain his brother from an evil that 
he does not see is an evil in his case also. 

When Ignat dies, the son does not fall into sottishness be- 
cause he has in him the disturbing element of a conscience. 
What made his father see, in crises, that there was an evil, is 
with Foma always, for his life is but one long crisis. He sees 
that the life that is lived around him is not life but death; but 
what resource is there against it? The thread of consistency 
that runs through his life is the feeling, now vague, now ex- 
pressed, of the mystery of life: “I understand nothing, my 
dear fellow,” he says at one time; “I simply wish to live.” 
This is the reason for his succumbing to the physical charm 
of the peasant woman on his first trip, the blind effort to 
see into the mystery of life; this, the reason for debauch 
after debauch, for discussion after discussion, for the final 
outbreak at the Pharisee’s dinner—the outbreak that made 
it possible for his fox of an uncle to cage him as insane. 

Evidently this book is not one to be chosen if one seek 
mere amusement or an intellectual anesthetic in the face of 
stern life. It is a tragedy, and, unlike the tragedy that we 
generally think of when this word is used, one that comes 
home to the heart of every man who looks at life with a mind 
and aconscience. By society to-day, with its widely printed 
and often spoken word of Christ, and its every organization 
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based on any principle save that of Christ, Gorky is tortured, 
and so he wrote the book. If any man is trying to think out 
these things, ““Foma Gordyeff” will stimulate and enlighten 
him. It will give him no definite directions—no book can— 
but it will show him how the same life with which he is strug- 
gling strikes a man of genius and purpose. Gorky himself 
is struggling blindly with the world, but with great strength. 
He forces on his readers the reality of life, gives his best 
thoughts in reference to it, and then demands: “And what 
think you?” 

The volume of short stories the name of which is given by 
the first, “Orloff and His Wife,” are the powerful earnests 
that Gorky gave of the power he was to show in the longer 
novel. All of these stories are simply patches of life; the truth 
is set down in plain language, and the readers are left to do 
their own thinking therefrom. We have space to mention 
only the piercing pathos of the sketch from life called the 
“Exorcism.” This needs the author’s note in his own per- 
son to assure us that his horror is not a page descriptive of 
the Middle Ages. All of these stories describe life in the lower 
strata of Russian society save one, and all save this one flow 
directly or indirectly from his perception that in very truth 
we men are all brothers in blood as surely as we are the sons 
of God. The one unpleasant story is that called “Varenka 
Olesoff,” and it has no reason for existence—it neither 
teaches nor pleases. GrorGE Cirrton Epwarps. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE CIVIL WAR AND THE CONSTITUTION. 
Tue AMERICAN History Series. THe Crvit WAR AND THE CoNnsTITU- 

TUTION. By John W. Burgess, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Political 

Science and Constitutional Law in Columbia University. With Maps. 

2 Vols. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1go1. 

This is the fifth number in the “American History Series,” 
and the two volumes cover the very interesting period of the 
Civil War. Prof. Burgess is a good constitutional lawyer, but 
we doubt his capacity to enter upon the difficult field of mili- 
tary history. None but a soldier by instinct or training pos- 
sesses the qualities necessary for such work, and it can scarce- 
ly be claimed that Prof. Burgess enjoys such gifts either 
from the one source or the other. He writes clearly and well. 
His delineations of character are, moreover, excellent, 
notably those of Davis, Lincoln, and Douglas. Note, for ex- 
ample, the following well-drawn contrasts: “Davis was tall, 
well-formed, erect, handsome, dignified, and graceful. He 
bore all the marks of a well-born, well-bred, cultured gentle- 
man. Lincoln was very tall, lank, ungainly, homely, and 
awkward; but dignified and grave even to melancholy. No 
one could doubt, after a little contact with him, that he was 
on the inside a true gentleman, although the outward polish 
failed him almost completely. Douglas was rather short and 
thick-set, with a massive head, well-developed forehead, and 
deeply planted, brilliant blue eyes, which in moments of ex- 
citement seemed to emit electric sparks. He was, withal, 
good-looking and very genial and courteous.” 

In his chapter on the antislavery sentiment in the South 
between 1857 and 1860 Prof. Burgess maintains that this hos- 
tility, while social, was nevertheless leading to political differ- 
ences. Clay’s death left the Whig party momentarily with- 
out a leader, but Bell’s stand against the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, in 1854, made him the chief figure of the 
opposition and its logical presidential candidate in 1860. Of 
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John Brown’s raid Prof. Burgess has this to say: “Nothing 
could have been more untoward, wickedly harmful, and posi- 
tively diabolical. . . . If the whole thing, both as to 
time, methods, and results, had been planned: bY his Satanic 
Majesty himself, it could not have succeeded better in set- 
ting the sound conservative movements of the age at naught 
and in creating a state of feeling which offered the most capi- 
tal opportunities for the triumph of political insincerity, radi- 
calism, and rascality over their opposites.” 

Our author’s descriptions of the presidential election of 
1860, the drift toward secession, and the capture of Fort 
Sumter are truly graphic; but when he essays the difficult 
tasks of picturing Pope’s campaign in Northeastern Virginia, 
Bragg’s invasion of Kentucky, and the battles of Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, and Gettysburg, he grows exceedingly tire- 
some, not for the want of material, which he has in abun- 
dance, but simply for the reason that he is not a military wri- 
ter. In his description of the international complications dur- 
ing the closing years of the war Prof. Burgess gets back to 
safer ground. Nothing in his work is clearer, for example, 
than his account of the diplomatic victories of Mr. Seward. 
He is to be congratulated, moreover, on the absence of that 
sectional rancor and American bombast which too frequently 
beset many of our latter-day historians. On the whole, the 
work before us is better adapted to the wants of the general 
reader than to those of the teacher, but the period is well 
covered and the student will find it both interesting and 
stimulating. B. J. R. 


THE LESSONS OF RECONSTRUCTION. 
RECONSTRUCTION AND THE CONSTITUTION, 1866-1876. By John W. Bur- 
gess, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Political Science and Constitutional 

Law and Dean of the Faculty of Political Science in Columbia Uni- 

versity. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902. $r. 

The very scholarly study of “Reconstruction,” in which 
Prof. Burgess continues his volumes on the Civil War and the 
period immediately preceding it in the American History 
Series, is doubly timely in view of present and prospective 
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colonial problems, and of the recrudescent agitation of re- 
apportionment of representation, through a bill designed to 
affect only States with a large or predominant negro popula- 
tion. The decade covered by this study is, from every point 
of view, a dark one in our political history. It was a period 
of intense partisanship, of bitter mutual recrimination, and, 
though the wounds are healed, the scars remain. I would 
not revive old controversy, still less take part in it; but all 
readers should be glad to know the lessons that this distin- 
guished student of our history has drawn from the facts that 
he has so fully and carefully presented, and what follows is 
an aim to present some of these conclusions as nearly as may 
be in his own words. 

The reéstablishment of a real national brotherhood be- 
tween North and South demands not only the recognition 
that Secession was an error as well as a failure, but that Re- 
construction was an error as well as a failure, an error hardly 
less gross, a failure hardly less disastrous. The North was 
sincere, its purpose praiseworthy, its method a blunder crimi- 
nal in its consequences. The issue between Lincoin and 
Johnson on the one hand and Congress on the other was, in 
essence, whether the States by secession had lost their state- 
hood. Legally and logically Congress was right as against 
the Presidents, in making of reconstruction a new creation 
of statehood, but erred in the application of its one principle. 
The Freedmen’s Bureau was so administered as to do the 
race for whose benefit it was intended almost as much harm 
as good. The State legislation undertaken under Johnson’s 
tentative reconstruction was not unnatural nor unreason- 
able, nor even unwise. It was a mere abstract assumption to 
say that the negro ought, at the moment of his emancipation, 
to have had equal civil rights, for civilized man can be safely 
trusted with a much larger liberty than the barbarian or the 
semibarbarian. But if legislation grew more drastic and the 
demands of Congress on the applicants for Statehood more 
oppressive, it is just to recognize that this was due to a natu- 
ral though unjustified distrust of Johnson, and to the tact- 
lessness of the South in attempting to send to Congress par- 
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ticularly obnoxious men and to pass laws that seemed dan- 
gerously restrictive of the civil liberties of the negro. 

Victory rested with the fanaticism of extreme partisanship. 
The contest with the President blinded the perceptions of 
Congressmen as to the morality, legality, and propriety of the 
means they were willing toemploy. They committed a great 
political error, if not a sin, in the creation of a dominant, ig- 
norant electorate, establishing barbarism in power over civ- 
ilization. Neither the welfare of the whole land nor of any 
part of it should have been promoted by the subjection of the 
white race to the black in politics and government. It was 
a great wrong to the negroes themselves; but the passions of 
the men of that day had become so inflamed and so complete- 
ly dominating that they obscured reason, drowned the voice 
of prudence, and even dulled the sense of decency. Congress 
had the constitutional power, but it used it recklessly and 
often exceeded it. Anybody of common sense and common 
honesty could, at the time, have foreseen some of the horrible 
results which were sure to follow. Johnson foresaw them, 
but even when he spoke most cogently and convincingly, he 
spoke to deaf ears. It was self-stultification for Congress to 
claim that the Johnson State governments were unrepubli- 
can on account of their restriction of franchise, and then to 
create new State governments upon the basis of a minority 
of duly qualified and registered voters. This terrible incon- 
sistency was a high political crime; the attempt to impeach 
the President was a great political scandal; Stanton’s gath- 
ering of armed men, to sustain him in the war office after 
his dismissal, was treason. Johnson was violent, obstinate, 
coarse, vindictive; but he was patriotic and loyal, and the 
sequel has proved that he was nearer right than Congress in 
his conception of what measures were for the welfare of the 
country. The way in which Congress prevented any decision 
on the constitutionality of the Reconstruction Acts in the 
McCardle case was an abominable subterfuge and a shame- 
ful abuse of its powers. The Republican party had abandoned 
Johnson, not he the party. Few men have been so unreason- 


ably slandered and vilified. 
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. The positicn taken by Grant toward the Tenure of Office 
Act was a complete vindication of Johnson and in no small 
degree of his deeds. The imposition of universal negro suf- 
frage upon the Southern community was one of the “blunder 
crimes” of the century, and the governments that resulted 
from it were so tyrannic, corrupt, mean, and vulgar as to re- 
pel the historian. It was the most soul-sickening spectacle 
that Americans had ever been called upon to behold, and the 
acts by which it was upheld were often unconstitutional. 
Even the North was surfeited with Reconstruction Republi- 
can administrations, though not ready for a Democratic one. 
Ir wanted sound money, devotion to the economic interests 
of the whole people, and a chance for the South to work out 
its own salvation. That was what it got in the administration 
of Hayes, whose title to the Presidency was morally and 
legally unsound and impeachable, if the law of suffrage as 
then existing be accepted as the basis of reasoning. 

As a result of the withdrawal of the troops order and peace 
were quickly established, the plundered and impoverished 
South took hope; but it was a “Solid South,” and no wonder. 
Life, property, happiness, honor, civilization—everything 
which makes existence endurable—demanded that the decent 
white men of the South should stand shoulder to shoulder in 
defending their families, their homes, and their communities 
from any return of the vile plague under which they had suf- 
fered so long and so cruelly. Slavery was a great wrong, Se- 
cession was an error and a terrible blunder, but Reconstruc- 
tion was a punishment so far in excess of the crime that it ex- 
tinguished every sense of culpability. Until four years ago 
there was little progress in reconciliation; and if a great 
change has since been wrought, it is due to the fact that the 
Republican party, in its work of imposing the sovereignty of 
the United States upon eight millions of Asiatics, has 
changed its views in regard to the political relation of races 
and has at last virtually accepted the ideas of the South upon 
that subject. 

Such are the judgments, expressed in large part in his very 
words, of the Dean of the Faculty of Political Science in Co- 
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lumbia University. His conclusion is to be found in his 
preface: “It is the white man’s mission, his duty, and his 
right, to hold the reins of political power in his own hands for 
the civilization of the world and the welfare of mankind.” 
BENJAMIN W. WELLs. 


CANON MOBERLY ON ATONEMENT AND PERSONALITY. 


ATONEMENT AND Personatity. By Canon Moberly, New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co, $3. 


No English theologian of the present time has attained 
so rapidly an authoritative and respected position as Canon 
Moberly. When we remember the brilliancy and the origi- 
nality of his associates at the University of Oxford, it is no 
small achievement that he has already made for himself a 
name which to Anglicans everywhere stands alongside of 
Gore, Illingworth, and Aubrey Moore. His recent work on 
“Atonement and Personality” is only a further proof of his 
remarkable ability as a speculative thinker. Hardly any 
other subject has so profoundly excited the interest of me- 
dizval and modern Christian thought. Certainly no sub- 
ject has produced more widespread, practical effects on 
Christian conduct and teaching. In fact, crass ideas of the 
atonement have evoked in the minds of hosts of Christians 
a conception of the Deity which has brought about results 
hardly less disastrous than those which Plato traced in Greek 
society to the influence of the Homeric poems. The dog- 
matic significance of the death of Jesus Christ has indeed to 
be restated, the juristic elements inherited from St. An- 
selm’s formula must be eliminated. The problem is not so 
clear as it was once, but the answer is bound to be more satis- 
factory to the Christian conscience. It is characteristic of 
Canon Moberly’s method that he does not try to reach this 
final expression. But his discussion points to its general 
terms. We know at any rate how it must be expressed. 
The key is to be found in human personality. Analyze that, 
and the problem of sin in human nature and exactly what 
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the death of Christ has accomplished will admit of a more 
profound and more real statement than any of the answers 
given by the theological systems of the past. In psychology 
rather than in metaphysics or in law must the investigation 
be conducted. Canon Moberly’s work is in every sense 
what the Germans call bahnbrechend. It is a really great con- 
tribution to Christian philosophy, for it offers something bet- 
ter and deeper than what it takes away. 
W. L. BEvAN. 


THE BEACON BIOGRAPHY OF EMERSON. 
Bracon BiroGraruizs. RALPH WaALvo Emerson. By Frank B. Sanborn. 

Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 1901. 

In a brief biography of one hundred and forty pages we 
have a right to expect for ready reference or as an introduc- 
tion for new and younger readers a compact but complete 
summarizing of the qualities and achievements that have 
made the subject best known and most worth writing about. 
Particularly do we expect this in a biography of Emerson. 
There was, and is, a splendid opportunity for a book of this 
sort. Emerson offers material to the essayist and biogra- 
pher as few figures in our American life, whether this activity 
be emphasized in prose and poetic literature, in philosophic 
thought, or as a mere spiritual influence amid growing mate- 
rial conditions on a new continent. 

But it is just these things that we do not find in this little 
volume. It is too far taken for granted that the reader 
knows these matters already. If so, then what should be 
the purpose of the book? Hardly to permit Mr. Sanborn, 
because he had the enviable fortune to know Emerson per- 
sonally and almost intimately, to appropriate him, keep him, 
so to speak, under lock and key or in a glass case as some 
dearly prized object, to talk about him and rhapsodize, but 
never permit any one else to have the same enjoyment. 
There is a good deal of this air of proprietorship in the tem- 
per of this little book that is far from pleasant—a spirit that 
is particularly alien to the gentleness and sweetness we cus- 
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tomarily think of as belonging to Emerson and should like 
to believe must have affected all who met him and avowedly 
confess to being influenced by him. What it is that has 
made Mr. Sanborn so very acrimonious about others ever 
having ventured to express their opinions—no doubt often 
enough mistaken—the uninformed reader can only surmise. 
Here at least was the opportunity to correct these wrong 
impression left upon closing the book is not that we have 
upon these pages. But it is a strange circumstance that the 
impression left upon closing the book is not that we have 
come any nearer to the Concord Sage in whose presence we 
should gladly sit and from those lips should wish to hear 
but that the author has been in a very contentious mood 
about somebody or something. Instead of presenting an 
unforgettable picture of Emerson the man, the dreamer, the 
poet, the sage, the personality of wide sympathies and un- 
bounded tenderness, Mr. Sanborn has succeeded only in di- 
recting attention to himself and his own opinion in the con- 
tention that he was right and some one else was wrong. 


MORE FICTION. 


Cable’s CavaLier; Ford’s House Party; Grace Rhys’s Woortnc or Suet- 

La; Browne’s DRACHMANN’S NANNA. 

Mr. Cable’s “The Cavalier” (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons) is a breathless story of war time to suit the pre- 
vailing fashion. We confess to a feeling of distinct charm 
in Mr. Cable’s writing—when he is trying and is at his best—- 
and must admit that the pages here go by with ease. There 
is just enough of autobiography to give the impression of 
reality to some of the scenes. But asa whole the picture is 
overdrawn and too highly colored. Engagements and es- 
capes crowd upon us, and if instead of riding off to fresh en- 
counters as, for instance, after the fight at the bridge, we 
come to work it out mathematically, we can’t see quite how 
it was done. Lieut. Steve and Charlotte Oliver do not 
draw us quite so much as their companions of whom we hear 
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less and wish to know more. But at last that husband of 
Charlotte’s is really dead—killed by some one else physically, 
but morally by Steve and Charlotte a hundred times—and 
they are married and the author is satisfied. Mr. Cable errs 
on the side of his sentimentality, but he has some fine pages 
of clean writing for all that. 

Mr. Paul Leicester Ford seems to have been mainly m 
sponsible for the “House Party” (Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co.), a collection of Twelve Tales written to the query of 
Guess Who? with a prize attached. It doubtless attracted 
the ingenious, and before this, it is to be supposed, the re- 
spective authorships are known. Some of the stories are 
distinctly clever and individual; others, while well enough 
written, are colorless and seemingly intended to confuse and 
evade. But this means that the writers entered into the spirit 
of the plan, though it may be open to doubt whether by such 
a process the test is “tested” or not. We are sorry to state 
others who did not write did not see the fun of it, and re- 
sented their names being mentioned as possible authors of 
stories in the series. Even more clever than his story— 
whichever it was—the connecting links of Mr. Ford, which 
had of necessity to be tours de force, were admirable for their 
purpose. 

“The Wooing of Sheila,” by Grace Rhys (INew York: Hen- 
ry Holt & Co.), is a charming story, simply and delicately 
told. It is of the quaint old style, somewhat of the “Lorna 
Doone” type, and it does one good to while away a little 
time in Irish dreamland with the best in human nature stead- 
ily asserting itself. 

The Dial has long been recognized for a sympathetic in- 
sight into Scandinavian literatures. In a series of “Tales 
from Foreign Lands,” comprising stories of German, Italian, 
French, Spanish, Swedish, and Bohemian love, the editor of 
the Dial, Mr. F. F. Browne, has added “Nanna: a Story of 
Danish love” (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.), based upon 
Holger Drachmann’s original, but rewritten in its English 
dress. It is a simple love story dealing with an old-world 
sentiment—a Paul and Virginia of Northern life. But not 
only is the charm in the simple telling; the spirit of the 
Northern coast—of the forest, the strand, the rocks, and the 
sea—is there. 
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NOTES. 


MAGNIFICENT educational bequests seem to be the order of 
the day, and we can never be quite surprised at what move 
comes next. Certain it is that the past quarter of a century, 
and decade even, must go down in history for their splendid 
educational foundations. Close upon Mr. Carnegie’s bene- 
factions to innumerable libraries, to the Scottish universities, 
and to purposes of special scientific investigation, comes the 
death of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, ‘empire builder” and “dreamer,” 
and his remarkable will. 

Of Mr. Rhodes it can truthfully be said that he surprised 
the world by his death even more than by his life. Had it 
not been for this will, we should have had a deal more ser- 
monizing on his career, and it was quite evident that many a 
leader writer reconstructed his theories wholly in the course 
of a few days to suit the suddenly changed conditions. In- 
stead of the whole fabric of his plans tumbling about him as 
he lay dying, here was a mind that had striven to perpetuate 
his policy beyond the grave in an entirely different manner 
—the very reconciling and peaceful one of broader education 
and greater knowledge of one another on the part of widely 
scattered portions of the globe. Whether it turn out to be 
practicable in all its plans and details or not, just as it stands 
—and that there will arise difficulties may be foreseen—the 
conception is a serious hint for the future educational and 
intellectual and spiritual development of the world. Noth- 
ing kills provinciality and bigotry more effectively than 
broader international citizenship and intimate association 
with the people whom you have been abusing. 

Whatever may be thought of some of the results of Mr. 
Rhodes’s particular methods of “empire building,” and many 
have righteously set themselves in opposition to the unedify- 
ing spectacle of both the American war in the Philippines 
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and the English war in South Africa, his was a noteworthy 
figure. An interesting feature was that the outside Euro- 
pean world, more accustomed possibly to bold enterprises 
that are often cruel in their means and details, were taking 
him seriously and according his foresight and energy the 
meed of another Clive—an attitude alien apparently to the 
majority of the English and American press. They divined his 
purposes better than his own countrymen and race, and com- 
prehended the necessary contradictions in his career. 

+ The bequests for Oxford cannot but do ultimate good, 
however they may have to be modified. ‘The provincial spir- 
it has already raised objections and will continue to object 
and ask: “Why should one wish to go to Oxford?” But not 
the man of wider knowledge and broader sympathies, willing 
to be accessible to the best ideas from everywhere. There 
have been many signs that the English-speaking peoples and 
the Germanic nationalities are getting to understand one an- 
other better. The late Queen Victoria drew them together; 
the wars in the Philippines and South Africa, however de- 
plorable in themselves, have had the effect of drawing them 
together; interchange of thought and educational and spirit- 
ual ideals can draw them still more closely together; and, de- 
spite the present unfortunate crises, and the curious contra- 
dictions involved in their prosecution, the time may come 
when the poet’s words can ring true—when 


The war drum throbbed no longer, and the battle flags were furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie, whose princely generosity has al- 
ready won for him the gratitude of the Anglo-Saxon world, 
gives fresh proof of his conviction that the vast riches he has 
acquired by long and patient industry represent a trust to 
be administered in behalf of others. In order to improve 
and extend the opportunities for study and research in the 
United States, he has recently confided to a board composed 
of twenty-one prominent gentlemen the sum of $10,000,000 
for the purpose of founding the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, D.C. A sufficient guarantee of the success 0 
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this foundation is the fact that Mr. Daniel C. Gilman, until 
lately president of the Johns Hopkins University, has been 
placed at the head of the Carnegie Institution, whose certifi- 
cate of incorporation was filed January 4 last. In addition 
to Mr. Gilman, other prominent members of the Board of 
Trustees include such men as Secretary of State John Hay, 
Justice Edward D. White, Dr. John S. Billings, Commission- 
er of Labor Carroll D. Wright, ex-Mayor Abram S. Hewitt, 
Senator William Lindsay, Secretary of War Elihu Root, 
Ambassador Andrew D. White, Mayor Seth Low, Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell, and Charles D. Walcott, Esq. Grover Cleve- 
land, former President of the United States, was named as 
one of the trustees, but declined to accept the appointment. 

Mr. Carnegie has wisely refrained from establishing a new 
university, but apparently seeks to codperate with those al- 
ready in existence. In this respect he has displayed rare 
wisdom and foresight, while the large amount of discretion 
vested in his trustees can scarcely fail to enable them to in- 
troduce such modifications of the regulations under which 
the funds are to be dispensed as to meet the shifting condi- 
tions of scientific progress. 


It is a day also of university celebrations—a new order of 
“function” which is becoming amazingly popular with our 
larger academic institutions. Washington’s birthday, being 
a midwinter holiday, is a convenient date for such an occa- 
sion, and this year there were held two—one by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and the celebration of her quarter-cen- 
tennial by the Johns Hopkins University. The latter was 
noteworthy as the scene of the formal retirement of Mr. Gil- 
man, the outgoing President, the first and only one the Uni- 
versity had thus far had, and the formal installation of Mr. 
Remsen, the incumbent. Among some notable addresses, that 
of Prof. Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton, a Johns Hopkins 
alumnus, was prominent. A particular feature of the cele- 
bration was the tribute to the services of Prof. Basil Lanneau 
Gildersleeve on the part of his former pupils, consisting of 
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the presentation of a volume of scholarly studies and the ten- 
der of a special dinner in his honor. The love of Greek all 
over the country, and particularly the development of the 
literary spirit through the classical, owes much to Dr. Gil- 
dersleeve. More than twenty-five years ago many a youth 
found out from the examples in Gildersleeve’s Latin Gram- 
mar that there is a good way to translate as well as a poor 
one, and that every language has the genius of its own idiom. 
In the last twenty years the American Journal of Philology, 
under the careful editorship of Dr. Gildersleeve, has enjoyed 
a unique position in America and acquired a world-wide rec- 
ognition for the soundness of its classical scholarship. Dr. 
Gildersleeve’s volume of “Essays and Studies” a few years 
ago was an added proof of his mastery over English idiom as 
well as Greek form. His personality, his culture, and his 
devotion to the highest forms of scholarly work, and the lit- 
erary expression of this scholarship, this culture, and this 
personality, have been a continual source of inspiration, which 
has extended far and wide, not only to those privileged to 
have been in his lecture room but to others. 


Columbia University will also enjoy a gathering, having, 
too, her new President to install. Prof. Nicholas Murray 
Butler was the logical successor of President Low, now May- 
or of New York, and has perhaps labored more than any one 
man for the development of the university ideals at Colum- 
bia. The stimulus given to teachers all over the country 
through the founding and the clear-cut editing of the Educa- 
tional Review, and the recognition of the need of a special 
work for this large body of men and women in the establish- 
ment of the Teachers’ College at Columbia, have been large- 
ly the result of Dr. Butler’s personal interests and endeavors. 
Some notion of what will be Columbia’s university ideals in 
the future was given in the new President’s first address to 
the student. body not long after his formal election. Found- 
ed in colonial days and based upon a worthy historical past, 
Columbia yet looks forward to a necessary broader develop- 
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ment. Taking a note from the cosmopolitan location and 
real opportunity of the institution for workers in various de- 
partments, the new President declared the dominant trait of 
her graduates should be the broad life and interests of the 
man of culture and training for the world of citizenship, 
rather than a too great emphasis upon a restricted and nar- 
row scholarship. 

Sewanee has both given to and taken from Columbia, and 
extends every good wish to the coming administration in ful- 
filling many of its ideals. 


It is very deeply regretted that we have been so long de- 
layed from mentioning in an earlier number Mr. Horton- 
Smith’s “The Establishment and Extension of the Law of 
Thurneysen and Havet, with an Appendix on Lat. hau, 
haud, haut, and Gk. 0, ‘not’.’” This work, which is now is- 
sued in book form, is a reprint from an earlier number of the 
American Journal of Philology, but with “Addenda et Corri- 
genda,” and to the whole is added an “Important Postscript 
and Index.” The discussions herein contained belong whol- 
ly to the domain of philology, in which field of work Mr. 
Horton-Smith is already favorably known by his articles of 
similar character. As in his other writings, so in this, Mr. 
Horton-Smith has brought to bear upon his subject, which 
has been worked out in the minutest detail, a keenness of vi- 
sion and width of scholarship that command admiration. 
The book literally bristles with proethnic forms and multi- 
tudinous references. It is not within our province to dis- 
cuss here and at this late date the merits or demerits of the 
book, but we desire to commend it to interested philologists. 


The South Atlantic Quarterly, the latest accession to the 
ranks of Southern periodicals, made its first appearance in 
January. Published at Trinity College, Durham, N. C., in 
the center of a rapidly growing section, it has been singularly 
fortunate in choosing as its editor Dr. John Spencer Bassett, 
the well-known Southern historian and writer on current af- 
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fairs. The initial number reflects the highest credit on its 
promoters. While it appears to be the object of the editor 
to make the South Atlantic Quarterly a medium of encoura- 
ging every branch of literary effort, he recognizes that, to do 
this, there must be liberty to think. Hence the independent 
tone that pervades the magazine is by no means the least 
hopeful feature of this encouraging venture. 

Of the seven able leading articles, perhaps the most strik- 
ing are: “An Inquiry Regarding Lynching,” by Dr. John C. 
Kilgo; “Geneva,” by Prof. John M. Vincent, one of the lead- 
ing American authorities on Swiss institutions; ‘Lowell as a 
Citizen,” a discriminating and sympathetic study by Prof. 
Edwin Mims; and a scholarly article from the pen of the ed- 
itor on “The Character of the Early Virginia Trader.” Fol- 
lowing articles on the King Alfred celebration and other sub- 
jects are reviews of current books and notes on general liter- 
ature. We gladly welcome to the list of our exchanges a 
journal which begins its career under such favorable auspices, 
and wish for it the success and prosperity it merits. 


The word “history” is a very elastic expression, but it is 
certainly exposed to a more than ordinary tension when it is 
used to describe the contents of Fr. H. Kelly’s “History of 
the Church of Christ” (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.). 
What the volume itself really presents to the reader is a se- 
ties of doctrinal notes on certain aspects of the ecclesiastical 
history of the first three centuries. Often what the author 
has to say is original and suggestive: he thinks for himself, 
and he expresses what he thinks plainly and effectively. Just 
as often, however, the comment will be forced, for Fr. Kelly 
keeps too constantly in view the controversies of his own 
day. To make history serve merely as a storehouse for ar- 
gument is not in accordance with the functions of a genuine 
historical student. This tendency has not only spoiled the 
present volume, but it is so difficult to overcome that it 
hardly seems likely that any serious contributions to the his- 
tory of the Church can be looked for from an author whose 
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point of view is so unbalanced. We study the history of the 
Church not with the purpose of overwhelming a possible op- 
ponent, but solely to find out the truth and to place the 
truth in the due and proper social environment of the age 
in which it was developed. Church history pursued in this 
spirit is really irenic and bound in the end to supply a ground 
for unity among Christians. Unhappily Fr. Kelly has cho- 
sen to follow a different path, more direct, perhaps, but more 
uncertain. 


Two series of religious biography (each $1.25 a volume) 
are appearing simultaneously from different houses. One 
set is the “Lives of Holy Men,” from Longmans, Green & 
Co., in attractive form. They do not profess to supplant 
large biographies, but seek to make a wider popular appeal. 
The three numbers that have appeared are “Francis, the Lit- 
tle Poor Man of Assisi;” ““Monsieur Vincent,” Christian so- 
cial reformer of the seventeenth century; and “Hugh of Lin- 
coln.” The subjects are sympathetically treated, and each 
volume is provided with a photogravure portrait. 

The other series, the ““World’s Epoch Makers,” published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, is a more ambitious undertaking 
under the general editorship of Oliphant Smeaton. The 
treatment is more formal and the subjects are scattered over 
a wide field. The purpose is to give “the rise and progress 
of the most prominent movements that have taken place in 
theology, philosophy, and the history of intellectual devel- 
opment, from Buddha to the present day. Each volume 
will record the initiation and trace the evolution of some par- 
ticular phase of human thought and culture.” Among the 
volumes that have already appeared are those on “Cranmer 
and the English Reformation,” “Luther and the German 
Reformation,” “Wesley and Methodism,” “Francis and 
Dominic,” “Savonarola,” “Buddha and Buddhism,” ‘“Mo- 
hammed and His Power,” etc. It is interesting to contrast 
the Francises of the two series. The former is the picture of 
a personality ; the latter, the story of a movement. 
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A new and attractive series of volumes of English Classics 
for school and college use is published by the B. F. Johnson 
Company, Richmond. Six of the numbers have thus far ap- 
peared: Tennyson’s “Princess,” by Prof. Charles W. Kent, of 
the University of Virginia; Pope’s Homer’s “Iliad,” Books 
lL, VI, XXIL, and XXIV., by Messrs. Francis E. Shoup 
and Isaac Ball, of St. Matthew’s School, Dallas; Coleridge’s 
“Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” by Norman H. Pitman, of 
the University School, Knoxville; Goldsmith’s “Vicar of 
Wakefield,” by George C. Edwards, late of the Sewanee 
Grammar School; Burke’s “Speech on Conciliation with 
America,” by Prof. James M. Garnett, of Baltimore; Macau- 
lay’s “Essays on Milton and Addison,” by Prof. C. Alphonso 
Smith, of Louisiana State University. Each volume is thus 
edited by a scholar of recognized ability and approved cul- 
ture, and furnishes a biographical study, a critical introduc- 
tion as to the value of the work, its character, style, and place 
in literature, and needful notes. 

Among other books from the same house is a new edition 
of the “Education of Teachers,” by W. H. Payne, former 
President of the Peabody Normal College, Nashville, and 
“Civil History of the Government of the Confederate States, 
with Some Personal Reminiscences,” by Dr. J. L. M. Curry, 
Trustee for the Peabody Education Fund and former U. S. 
Minister to Spain. 


Attention may still be called to Mr. S. A. Link’s two small 
volumes on “Pioneers of Southern Literature’ (Nashville: 
Barbee & Smith). In the general interest in every period 
and phase of our American and our home literature, Mr. 
Link’s work was one of the first attempts—perhaps the only 
one—at a consistently constructed historical narrative of 
the chief writers in the Southern States. Contemporary 
with Prof. Baskervill’s “Southern Writers” (also from the 
same publishing house), they strengthened the growing in- 
terest in the subject. That they have been eminently suc- 
cessful in directing attention to these writers can be sur- 
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mised from the numerous citations and references to them 
in the several histories of American literature that have 
recently appeared from various quarters. More than one of 
these writers, who had previously been wholly neglected if 
not forgotten, have been reclaimed for our common Ameri- 
can heritage. 

Shakespearean literature never ceases. ‘Shakespearean 
Synopses,” by J. Walker McSpadden, comes to us from T. 
Y. Crowell & Co. Mr. McSpadden argues that there are many 
who wish to know the argument of an opera or play by acts, 
and particularly of Shakespeare’s plays, and as a fact are not 
familiar with the detailed plots of a large number of these 
plays. While we feel sorry for any one who will not read the 
plays for themselves, the little volume ought to be helpful 
so far, and will find its uses. It is well planned and executed, 
and it may tend to bring some directly into the Shakespear- 
ean fold. 

Prof. A. H. Tolman, of the University of Chicago, gives us 
a new school edition of “Julius Czsar” (Globe School Book 
Company). Special features of the Introduction are chap- 
ters on the state of the theaters in Shakespeare’s day and on 
the structure of the play. There is added a wisely selected 
bibliography which ought to be helpful to teachers. 


Apart from the content, James Creelman’s “On the Great 
Highway, the Wanderings and Adventures of a Special Cor- 
réspondent” (Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company) has a 
psychological interest for displaying the habits of mind and 
temper of successful journalism. Beyond doubt Mr. Creel- 
man is an excellent representative of his class, and he is proud 
of his calling and his work. How he saw the Pope, the Ja- 
panese and Chinese and Cuban wars, Weyler, Sitting Bull, 
the Czar, President McKinley, Kossuth, and Tolstoy, the 
part of yellow journalism in the war with Spain, and other 
subjects, make a varied panorama where all is told with en- 
tire frankness and the skill of one accustomed to use the pen 
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and to win attention. The point of view is interesting, very 
interesting ; we feel we are almost in a different sort of world, 
but there are many things in that world we cannot alto- 
gether admire. 


Among recent publications of Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 
is an “American Political History to the Death of Lincoln,” 
popularly told by Viola A. Conklin—evidently called out by 
the general popular interest in American history—and a con- 
venient “Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Literature and Art,” 
by John D. Champlin—to supplement the compiler’s pre- 
vious works on scientific (“Cyclopedia of Common Things’’) 
and historical (“Cyclopedia of Persons and Places’’) sides. 
It is “practical,” illustrated, and has an index. 


The author of the “Life of James Martineau,” A. W. Jack- 
son, has issued a small volume in eight chapters or heads on 
“Deafness and Cheerfulness” (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.). 
The book is directed to his fellow-sufferers, the deat, who 
“have not only griefs, but also grievances.” The “Pathos of 
Deafness,” “Social Afflictions,” and ‘‘Business Embarrass- 
ments” are among the topics, followed by that to which all 
iead: “The Helps and Conditions of Deafness.” 


Mr. Augustine Bissell is noted for the inconsequent type 
of essay which he first published in Obiter Dicta. It is a ho- 
meopathic sort of criticism, but usually it is very effective by 
reason of the deft touch of the man who knows what he is 
doing—telling truths and telling them tellingly. In “Es- 
says and Addresses” he has produced a new series, ranging 
from John Wesley to Browning; but in this latest collection 
his vein does not seem so happy and unconstrained, but quer- 
ulous. He gives himself too far to religious questions, and, 
seems a bit captious in his treatment of them, purposely 
crowding on toes as he proceeds. His views may be the 
right ones, but the attitude is not wholly pleasant. 
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